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Lord’s: 
dll boys 
together 
-and 
that’s 
the way 
it’ll stay 


John Duncan 

Sports Correspondent 


Ti6S tha ‘ “ nd ■ ■ ■ Members of ae MCC "ave voted by a narrow ntertfn aealnst a move to grant membership 


T HE MCC. temple of the 
cricketing estabUsh- 
“ent, has voted 
af^nst ending 2n years of 
nistory and has rejected a 
proposal to admit women to 
membership, according to 
senior Lord’s sources. 

Though the vote is said to 
have been “an incredibly 
close call”, the necessary 
two-thirds majority to 


accept women has not been 
achieved. 

The MCC will hold an 
extraordinary general 
meeting at Lord’s tonight to 
hear the results of a postal 
vote from its 17,500 mem- 
bers. But insiders said that 
the cause had been lost by 
the narrowest of margins. 

Such a result would be a 
blow to the England and 
Wales Cricket Board, the 
governing body of cricket, 
which has invested heavily , 
in promoting the game 


among women. “The MCC 
is a private members’ club 
and does not run cricket.” 
said Tha Lamb, the ECB’s 
chief executive. 

“In the grand scheme of 
things, the vote doesn't 
really matter. If the vote 
bas gone the wrong way. it 
will not deflect from our de- 
termination to encourage 
women's cricket at all 
levels.” 

The MCC ceased to be the 
governing body of the sport 
30 years ago. 


Cricket is one of the fast- 
est growing sports among 
youn g women, with 1.910 
women's cricket matches 
played last season. Involv- 
ing 167 women’s clubs and 
96 male clubs with 
women's sections. 

The ECB has pushed 
women’s cricket in schools," 
with 374,000 girls playing 
cricket in primary schools 
last year, and 82.000 girls 
continuing their participa- 
tion at secondary school 
level. 


The Women's Cricket 
Association will be invited 
to amalgamate with the 
ECB later thin year. 

The latest vote was con- 
ducted by post over the past 
three weeks. Ballot forms 
have gone to the MCC solic- 
itors and will be brought to 
Lord’s today. 

The Issue was previously" 
put to a vote in 1991, when 
the former England 
women's cricket captain. 
Rachel Heyhoe-Flint, ap- 
plied to join. On that occa- 


to women 


sion less than half the mem- 
bers voted and 2J371 were 
in favour of admitting 
women, with 4.727 against. 

Another 1991 vote, to per- 
mit women to be honorary 
life members, was carried i 
by 3.684 to 3,365. but felled 
because of the two-thirds 
rule. 

There is currently an 18- 
year waiting list for mem- 
bership but the queue is 
shorter for playing mem- 
bers'. They can take part in 
10 games for the MCC — in 


Bombing brings 
loyalist warning 


games against schools, for 
example — and be admitted 
within two years. 

MCC members pay an 
average subscription of 
£170, which entitles them 
to free entry to Lord'B for 
all ma t c hes. A non-mem- 
ber’s day ticket during a 
Test match costs £40. 

But the real bone of con- 
tention is admittance to the 
traditionally men-only 
members' areas. 

There was no official 
MCC comment on reports 


PHOTOGRAPH: ADRIAN MURRELL 

that the vote had gone 
against women, but Chris 
Rea, the MCC spokesman, 
said that the MCC recog- 
nised the ECB’s efforts to 
promote women’s cricket. 

The vote has come partly 
after pressure from the 
Sports Council, which has 
stringent equal opportuni- 
ties regulations about fund- 
ing and which recently 
turned down an MCC appli- 
cation for Lottery money. 

Jan White, page 16 


Clinton puts Iraq 
on trial over deal 


Martin Kettle In Washington, 
Ian Stack In London and 
Jidtan Borgar In Baghdad 


Jofw MuUfai 
Ireland Correspondent 


T HE hardline Loy- 
alist Volunteer 
Force last night 
vowed to mount 
fearsome revenge 
attacks on Catho- 
lics after terrorists exploded a 
massive car bomb In Its heart- 
land, Portadown in Co 
Armagh. 

Mainstream loyalists 
warned that their four-year- 
old ceas ef ire was stretched to 
breaking point after the 
second car bomb attack on a 
Protestant town in mid-Ulster 
in 72 hours. They suspect IRA 
involvement after Sinn Fein’s 
suspension on Friday from 
the multi-party talks. 

Billy Hutchinson of the Pro- 
gressive Unionist Party, 
linked to the Ulster Volunteer 
Force which is on ceasefire, 
said: “I am asking loyalists to 
remain calm, but sooner or 
later my influence is going to 
evaporate. Political dialogue 
is not working. Time is run- 
ning out for the loyalist 
ceasefire." 

Hopes of a political settle- 
ment were also careering 
towards a new low as David 
T ri m hi e, leader of the Ulster 
Unionists, also linked the 
attack to the IRA. He said: 

“There ran be no question of 
Sinn Fein re-entering the 
talks process after this." 

Tony Blair's decision on 
whether to meet Sinn Fein be- 
fore its scheduled return on 
March 9 is assu m ing greater 

p5remen at work amid rabble in the centre ofPortadown after yesterday’s car bomb explosion 
the talks if he fails to see its 

leadpre. Fein has no more control over As with Friday’s attack in talks delegate, called on the side a notice w 

^Uniraists will be infuriated this curr^si^tiem than nodaknof group behind the bomb tab 

if he does, and a walk-out - any other political party, he responsibility for yesterday's attacks in Moira and Porta- trolled explosion. 

long resisted by Mr Trimble insisted, referring to the bomb. down to claim responsibility. Police in Portadown had 20 

— is on the cards if Sinn Fein Portadown bombing. ^ Suspicion was lading on the Security sources believe minutes to evacuate the town 

eets its meeting or is allowed Portadown is m Mr TYim- Continu ity IRA , the splinter IRA memb ers are working centre before the explosion. 

ffrl 11 to meet Mr ble’s Upper Bann constitu- group opposed to ceasefire with ORA. Th- 




T HE United States last 
night gave its tentati v e 
approval to a deal with 
Iraq struck by the 
United Nations secretary-gen- 
eral, Kofi Annan, but insisted 
that the use of force would be 
automatic if Saddam Hussein 
again obstructed weapons. 
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£3l hHs due to meet Mr ble's Upper Ba^ comtitu- group opposed to ceasefire with CIRA. The device is thtaitohS 

Blair this week. ency. Moira in Co Bovm. f sen& ® of 031 Since die two murders In contained SOOlbs of home- 

Ge^Sns. Sinn Fein kS * untl1 now Belfast which prompted Sinn made explosives 

□resident denied IRA in- in Jeffrey Do n a ldson s infrequent • Ferns exclusion the IRA has BMW parked close to the RDC 

volvement’in the Portadown VaUw consti ueng. Both ^ tenlta^toonekaiiiigand station for more ita thN* 

ravine “I think men are crucial to the Ulster NorthArma^h brigade of the two car bombs. hours before the blast 

^tteiRASSd, if it was Unionists’ decision to partua- mA. They cahed on the Sinn The LVF had already at- The bomb exploSjust be- 

say so." pate in the negotiations at ^leadership to prove its tempted early yesterday to ex- fore midday. The tallrawere 

Stormont, and the selecting (rf pull back into gode la car bomb Just across reconvening at Sto?n^t 

the Irish targets was seen as hM^dismdentdmente. the Irish border in Dromad, without Sinn Fein. Abwt 20 

minister today. “Sinn provocative. I Bairbre de Bran, Sinn Fem Co Ixiuth. It left a vehicle out- buildings were devastated. 



President Bill Clinton, 
backed by his ally Tony Blair, 
said that US acceptance of the 
agreement was conditional 
upon the fan implementatio n 
of UN resolutions. 

In a national television 
address, die president gave a 
cautious welcome to die deal, 
which gives inspectors access 
to “all sites anywhere in the 
country” and allows repeat 
visits. 

“All Americans should be 
satisfied,” he said but adriftt' 
“There are issues that still 
need to be clarified to our sat- 
isfaction and de tails that need 
to he worked on. 

“What really matters is ... 
not what Iraq says, but what It 
does- If Iraq fails to comply 
this tone . . . there will be seri- 
ous consequences.’’ 

Mr Annan is to present die 
deal to the fall UN Security 
CtouncH today. 

Britain and the US prepared 
for a Surry of diplomacy to en- 
sure that next time there is a 
crisis there will be no repeat cf 
public divisions over air 
strikes. 

Both said they were keeping 
their farces in the Gulf for the 
time being. 

Mr Annan believes he ob- 
tained unfettered access to sus- 
pected weapons sites by offer- 
ing Iraq a vaguely-worded 
promise of “light at the aid of 
the tanner — accelerated in- 
spections leading to the even- 
tual lifting Of «anH L inng ) but 

without deadlines. 

Yet even before he left Bagh- 
dad doubts about the durabil- 
ity of the accord were growing. 

The state-run Iraqi News 
Agency trumpeted an Iraqi vic- 
tory and claimed that the pres- 
idential sites at the heart erf the 

crisis could only he inspected 
under “specific criteria". 

But speaking in Paris, on his 
way back to the UN in New 
York, Mr Annan said: "Presi- 
dent Saddam and the Iraqi gov- 1 
enuneat accept that we can 
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visit all eight palaces. 
Tomorrow." 

Mr Annan said there were 
“no time limits or deadlines" 
in the agreement, but added: “l 

think it is important that we 
do our work in a reasonable 
period." 

UN officials were upbeat, 

saying they knew of n oth ing in 
tile accord signed by Mr An- 
nan and the Iraqi deputy 
prime minister, Tariq Aziz, 
that the US could find fault 
with. “They would have to be 
really nitpicking." one diplo- 
mat said. 

Mr Clinton cnniaiHwri Mr 

Blair and the Flench presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac, with the 
two agreeing to implement the 


accord as soon as possible. He 
was also planning to speak to 
Russia's president. Boris 
Yeltsin. 

Mr Blair said: “It is abso- 
lutely essential that we are not 
back in this position in a few 
weeks or a few months time." 

And he confirmed that Brit- 
ain would he seeking a tough, 
new Serartty Council resolu- 
tion giving the UN the right to 
respond “by whatever means 
necessary” if the Iraqi dictator 
turn to page 2, column 6 
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We can’t wait for the government's Ash 
Wednesday paper on lifelong learning. So we're 
launching the Network of Hope on Shrove Tuesday. 

N etwork 

The first church 6th form college in the 
country, St John Rigby in Orreil, is once again 
leading the way. 

of 

Last year we opened The Sheppard- Wo Hock Library 
on this feast, now the Hope of lifelong learning is 
spreading throughout the North-West. 

Hope 

With thanks to St John Rigby staff, students and 
governors for pioneering this partnership. 

To hope is not to dream but to turn dreams into reality 

LIVERPOOL 

H£»PE 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Hope Park, Liverpool LI 6 9JD 
Tel: 0151 291 3000 Fax: 0151 291 3100 
http://www.livhope.ac.uk 
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Ho, ho, ho! Don’t 
mention the war 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE Commons was buzz- 
ing with the news that the 
war had been postponed. 
So naturally they talked about 
something else. 

Frankly, if it was a current 
affair s programme on TV this 
lot would never get a second 
series. “Hi, Fm Betty Booth - 
rayd, and welcome to In Your 
Face, the show where any- 
thing can happen — and prob- 
ably will! Right now the world 
is echoing to the sensational 
news that Saddam Hussein 
has backed down. Or has he? 
So expect sparks to fly when 
we have a studio discussion 
on disability allowances, on 
the Scotland Bill (exempted 
business) provisions, and 
tonight's big question: Will 
Doritos ever replace the tradi- 
tional pork scratching in Brit- 
ain’s pubs?" (I made the last 
one up, but the others were all 
tooreaL) 

Mr Prescott arrived to talk 
about Planning For The Com- 
munities Of The Future, or 
Sucking Up To Our Rustic 
Cousins, as h<c statement 
might have been called 
He said repeatedly that the 
Government wanted local 
communities to take the key 
decisions, which he called a 
“truly bottom-up approach” 
to the problem. This was also 
the approach taken by Mr 
Dan bert Nobacon with the 
bucket of iced water. 

However. Mr Prescott had 
dried off and seemed quite 
relaxed He began by saying 
that, to his mind, “much of the 
debate so for has been clouded 
by unhelpful language, crude 
figures, and canfhsed 
statistics". 

Tories collapsed in a gig- 
gling heap . To their mind, no 
figure could be more crude 
than Mr Prescott's, and no lan- 
guage more unhelpful or 
confused 

He plunged on. “For exam- 
ple, the term ‘brownfield' is 
not helpful. “ (They giggled 
some more.) “1 propose to talk 
about ‘recycled land'," 


Tories were enjoying every 
moment. Not only did this 
stoefi like a Government U- 
turn, but Mr Prescott, of all 
people, was lecturing them cm 
the nuances aflanguage. 

The problem was worse 
than we thought. We needed 
175,000 new dwellings every 
year, because people are liv- 
ing longer and separating 
more often. He depicted a 
nation ofVlctor Meldrcws, 
advancing Into endless old age 
while getting more cantanker- 
ous by the day. 

Soon, he seemed to imply, 
we'd bate each other so much 
that weH need a separate 
house for every man, woman 
and child in the land. 

This alarming prospect 
seemed closer when he 
described the new Millen- 
nium 1 Village, to be built on 
recycled land in Greenwich, 
near the Dome. These would 
be houses with “energy use 80 
per cent better than average! 
Every home will be linked to 
the Internet opening new 
horizons of comm.unicationr' ’ 

It was a bleak picture. One 
envisaged the empty streets, 
the parents huddled round the 
energy efficient radiators, 
white the children searched 
for computer pom, all 
watched over by a 32Qftstatue 
of Peter Mandeteon. 

Tories jeered again. But 
then their own change of pol- 
icy may also be linked with 
the new rural militancy. After 
all, most of them regard the 
best use for the countryside as 
making rich businessmen 


even richer. 

Mr Prescott denied he bad 
made a U-turn. They laughed 
back at him. “It’s no good just 
saying Ho, ho, ho!” he said. 
"Ho. ho, ho!” they mocked. 
The House began to sound like 
Santa's Grotto in Hanot 
Mr Prescott raced on. 

Words tumbled after each 
other like excited puppies, 
sometimes in the right place, 
as often in the wrong one. He 
would say “money" when he 
meant “land’', “land” when he 
meant ' ‘money''. Clauses slid 
together like a motorway pile- 
up in fog. Yet somehow we 
understood iialL 
I think Mr Prescott's brain 
is like a broken karaoke 
machine. He tries to read the 
word that is flashing in his 
head, but it's the wrong one: 
the laserdisc is skipping and 
he finishes each performance 
30 seconds before the backing 
group catches up- 


Review 


Guilt trip on to 
well trodden turf 


Eddie Gibb 


The Chic Nerds 

Traverse, Edinburgh 

T HE CHIC Nerds are a pap 
band teetering on the 
edge of the big time. Put 
one foot wrong and they will 
plunge into the abyss of ten- 
ure along with the wannabes 
and never-will-bes. A few hit 
singles and some enthusiastic 
press coverage suggest they 
could go all the way to the top. 

The three band members, 
all skinny nylon shirts and ex- 
posed midriffs, sure not so 
sure. They tece that eternal 
music industry guilt trip: does 
commercial success mean you 
have sold out? In an attempt to 
resolve their insecurities, the 
band retreat to a chilly High- 
land mansion to regroup and 
write new songs. 

The manager has a slightly 
different agenda, however. Ed 
(.John Kazek) fancies himself 
as a bit of Malcolm McLaren- 
style media manipulator, a 
Sven gall figure. It turns out 
that he plans to scam the 
music press into believing the 
band vanished. 

This is a knowing nod to the 
unexplained disappearance of 
the Manic Street Preachers's 
songwriter, Richey Edwards, 
which attracted thousands of 
teens to the band. Richey fam- 
ously carved “4 Real" on his 
arm for the benefit of a scepti- 
cal journalist, and the Chic 
Nerds are similarly wonder- 
ing how you establish your 
authenticity in the music In- 
dustry’s hall of mirrors. 

Like Richey, frontman Rlki 
(Joshua Henderson) has a his- 
tory of mental illness. The rest 
of the band think he needs 
medical help, but Ed figures 


that RQri’s drug-induced in- 
stability could be an asset to 
the band, and adds dispensing 
pharmacist to his list of mana- 
gerial duties. “Junkies are fla- 
vour of the month,” he says. 

This is as true of pop music 
as It is of other forms of youth 
culture — stage plays, for 
Instance. The Chic Nerds tea 
“chemical generation” piece 
0mm Edinburgh-based writer 
Ronan O’Donnell, which is in- 
evitably performed, in the dark 
shadow of Irvine Welsh. 

The fact that this debut play 
has been given a three- week 
run on the main stage sug- 
gests the Traverse was hoping 
for a bit of the Trainspotting 
effect to rub off on the 
production. 

Much of the language and 
humour is reminiscent of 
Welsh, though you could char- 
itably argue that it simply 
springs from the same urban 
source. O’Donnell seems 
aware of the danger in stray- 
ing on to this familiar turf, 
and gives the characters Lines 
which sound like ironic com- 
ments on the play itsrif- When 
Ed tells Rlki that the hardest 
thing to sen is “incomprehen- 
sible shite”, the words bounce 
self-consciously round the 
room. 

The Chic Nerds is not In- 
comprehensible shite, but it 
does display obscurantist ten- 
dencies. The nicely turned 
jokes and taut writmg of the 
first half become mired in long 
tracts of verbal showing off 
This Is a polished production 
featuring four Impressive per- 
formances, and O’Donnell has 
interesting things to say 
about art and media hype. But 
we got the extended 12 - inch 
remix when a three-minute 
single would have made the 
point more effectively. 
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to turn 

the tide 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


Richard Marlin in the playground yesterday at Potter Helgham school. where he is the only pupil photograph: rndlay 1 

T op of the class — the pupil 
with a school of his own 


Vhrok dtaudhary 
Education Correspondent 


I T WAS a successful first 
day at school yesterday 
for five-year-old Richard 
Marlin as he returned 
| Cram his half-term break. 

Two hours of maths and 
English In the morning was 
followed by art and story 
reading In the afternoon. 
You could say that he fin- 
ished top of the class In 
| everything. 

In what might be 
described as an extreme 
example of government 
commitment to cot class 
*s, Richard returned to 
I the Potter Helgham first 
| school in Norfolk as proba- 
bly the first pupil in Brlt- 
: aln to have a school exclu- 
| sively to himself. 

The bizarre situation of 
the school with one pupil 
and two teachers arose 
after all the parents with- 
drew their children from 
the school, in the village of 
Potter Heigham, 15 miles 
from Norwich. 

The school, which had 22 
I pupils, failed its Ofsted in- 


spection in July 1996 and a 
reinspection last October. 

Angela Marlin, Richard's 
mother, said: “We put Rich- 
ard into a new school hut 
he was bullied there, so we 
wanted him back at Potter 
Helgham. 

“He loved his first day 
back. We'd like to keep him 
at Potter Helgham for as 
long as possible." 

Sitting in his office amid 
an eerie silence, acting 
bead teacher Stephen 
Bloore confesses that his 
first day at Potter Helgham 
has been the most trouble- 
free of his 22 years in 
teaching. 

Mr Bloore — one of the 
two members of staff, along 
with Richard’s teacher. Ju- 
lie Hornal — said: “Doing 
playground duty with only 
one pupil to watch over was 
a strange experience." 

Norfolk county council, 
which is responsible for the 
school, said that it was able 
to allow Richard to return to 
Potter Heigham because, 
although all the pupils had 
been withdrawn before 
Christmas, the school was 
never formally closed. 


Desks, chairs, books and 
teaching materials remained 
intact. 

A spokeswoman said: “It 
is our statutory duty to pro- 
vide an education for all 
our children. Richard lives 
within the catchment area 
and has every right to go to 
the school.” 

After a productive morn- 
ing, Richard was collected 
by his mother and went 
home for lunch. 

Mr Bloore, who described 
Richard as an articulate 
intelligent boy, insisted 
that a school meal would 
have been provided for 
Richard if he had wanted it. 

Mr Bloore says that his 
main concern is the lack of 
social contact Richard will 
have with his peers while 
at school. “And in a class 
of one, it’s difficult for the 
teacher to stand back to 
give time and space to the 
child." 

The council said that the 
decision on whether the 
school should remain open 
will be made at the end of 
this term. 

It could, not put a precise 
figure on how much it was 


Patten and Murdoch 
split in anti-China row 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


Read the latest 
European news without 
using a phrasebook. 


T^Guardian 


C HRIS Patten is poised 
to change publisher for 
his new book on the 
hand-over of Hong Kong after 
a blazing row with Murdoch- 
owned HarperCoIlins over at- 
tempts to tone down the 
manuscript’s criticisms of 
Beijing — and a subsequent 
bid to rubbish it as ‘‘boring”. 

Authoritative sources last 
night confirmed rumours of 
the battle over the former 
Governor of Hong Kong’s pre- 
dictably harsh verdict on the 
Communist regime which 
snubbed him as a “perfidious 
whore" and “drooling idiot” 
for his pro-democracy stance 
in the former British colony. 

Rupert Murdoch Is said to 
have urged senior editors to 
have the anti-Beijing pas- 
sages toned down or have the 
book rubbished. "Unfortu- 
nately the people involved 
had already praised its qual- 
ity — and done so In writing,” 
one source said last night. A 
fresh deal negotiated by 
agents and lawyers is thought 
to be imminent 
Mr Patten, the Conserva- 
tive Party chairman who de- 
cisively helped John Major 
win the 1992 election but test 
his own seat, left Hong Kong 
after the July 1 handover and 
went to his home in south- 
west France to write East 



At odds over China: Chris Patten, left, and Rupert Murdoch 


And West, reportedly for 
£150.000. 

Other HarperCoIlins 
authors are puzzled by the 
row. Rival versions, one alleg- 
ing censorship, the other say- 
ing the text was boring, ap- 
peared in weekend 
newspapers. The man at the 
centre of the row, Stuart Prof- 
fitt. HarperCollins's editor-in- 
chief; has gone to ground. 

Mr Murdoch has a long 
track record or adjusting the 
political stance of his media 
outlets to meet political and 
commercial imperatives of 
the country he is operating in 
— including Britain where 
his papers are unexpectedly 
supportive of New Labour. 


Although he once claimed 
that his satellite TV enter- 
prises had helped undermine 
the Soviet bloc the Austra- 
1 lan- born media magnate 
later admitted removing BBC 
World from his Star satellite 
system — broadcast from 
Hong Kong into mainland 
China — in 1994. It had been 
causing him problems in 
Beijing. 

The pro-Murdoch version of 
the row. which appeared in 
the Mail On Sunday, sug- 
gested that Lady Thatcher 
will relish Mr Patten’s dis- 
comfort But when he fell out 
with the “old China hands” 
over Hong Kong she was on 
his side. 


costing to keep the school 
open. The spokeswoman 
said: “The cost of running 
the school is already in- 
cluded in this year’s bud- 
get But It is disproportion- 
ately expensive to have one 
supply teacher for one 
pupil.” 

Residents of Potters 
Helgham, where Richard 
fives, would be consulted 
over the future of the 
school. 

One t h in g for sure is that 
playtime will never be the 
same again for Richard. Mr 
Bloore said: *Tm Just try- 
ing to provide Richard with 
as normal an environment 
as possible. We played foot- 
ball at playtime and I'm 
happy to say that l won." 


T HE Lord Chancel 
lor. Lord Irvine, 
was yesterday stung 
into making his 
first official state- 
ment in defence of the 
£650,000 refurbishment of his 
official residence — only to 
have the Opposition reject his 
explanation as “wholly 
inadequate"- 
As minis terial "Friends of 
Derry” Irvine started rallying 
belated support for the embat- 
tled Lord Chancellor, minis- 
ters and officials also moved 
to calm fears in Whitehall 
that the £2.5 million plan to 
expand Lord Irvine’s depart 
meat to support his special 
responsibilities is a step 
toward creating a Department 
of Justice. 

Lord Irvine believes be is 
now the target of a media- 
driven vendetta to undermine 
one of Tony Blair's most val- 
ued confidants. But the most 
persistent damage to the rep- 
utation of the Prime Minis- 
ter's legal mentor has arisen 
from attacks on the pro- 
gramme to restore the Lord 
Chancellor's apartments in 
the Palace of Westminster to 
their mid- Victorian glory. 

Last night these stung Lord 
Irvine into issuing his first 
official statement on the 
issue: a detailed justification 
of decisions “taken by the rel- 
evant House (of Lords) au- 
thorities and not by the Lord 
Chancellor." be emphasised. 

The statement stressed 
that paintings, sculpture, 

E tints and other art objects 
ring borrowed from galler- 
ies in England and Scotland 
are being taken from the gal- 
lery cellars and will soon be 
on view, thanks to the "sub- 
stantial public access” being 
planned. 

It also denied that minis- 
ters had ever claimed that the 


refurbishment of the apart- 
ments had been decided be- 
fore Labour returned to 
power. . 

Though some peers and 
MPs have complained of ex- 
travagance, the committee 
which authorised them has a 
Labour chairman. Lord Bos- 
ton, but no Labour majority. 

Last night, the Government 
Chief Whip. Nick Brown, 
waded into the row. Insisting 
that his statement had come 
without prompting from the 
Prime Minister, he lambasted 
the attacks on the Lord Chan- 
cellor as “out of all 
proportion”. 

Mr Brown said: "The Lord 
Chancellor’s mastery of com- 
plex detail, his intellectual 
abilities, and sheer decency 
are central to the success of 
fhi«i Government.” 

But last night the Tory legal 
spokesman, Edward Gamier 
QC. called Lord Irvine’s ex- 
planation “wholly inade- 
quate” and claimed most 
Labour MPs were “seething.” 

Lord Irvine was also the ob- 
ject of an unrelated Leak in 
yesterday’s Guardian about 
the £2.5 million expansion of 
his department. This would 
see Lord Irvine's staff in- 
creased by 30 to 40, but would 
be financed within its exist- 
ing budget, officials stressed. 

As Mr Gamier tabled Com- 
mons questions to flush out 
further details about future 
use of the refurbished rooms. 
Lord Irvine's statement de- 
clared; "The Palace of West- 
minster is an important part 
of our national heritage. It de- 
serves to be maintained in a 
historically authentic 
manner. 

“The quality of the refur- 
bishment of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Residence is deter- 
mined by foe decisions of 
House Committees and is to 
no higher a standard than 
would apply to any other part, 
of foe Palace of Westminster 
of comparable importance." 


Clinton puts Iraq on trial over 
weapons inspection accord 


continued from page 1 
broke his word. "I think what 
is very, very important is that 
we have this new resolution 
that makes it absolutely dear 
we are not going out into some 
long drawn-out diplomatic 
game again,” he said. 

Reaction among ordinary 
Iraqis was muted, with many 
saying they would reserve 
rejoicing for the day sanctions 
imposed after Iraq’s 1990 inva- 
sion of Kuwait are ended. 


The crisis was ignited by 
Iraq's refusal to allow UN in- 
spectors into the presidential 
palaces, but Mr Aziz fiercely 
denied that foe llfo-hour deal 
amounted to a climbdown. 
And he rejected suggestions 
that the US and British threat 
of force had played a role. 

“It was diplomacy. Wise, bal- 
anced, United Nations world 
diplomacy that enabled us to 
reach this agreement Not 
sabre-rattling." he said. 
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33 dead 
after 
storms 
batter 
Florida 

Martin Kettle bi Washington 

A T LEAST 33 people 
were killed yesterday 
as 200m ph tornadoes 

carved an 11 -mile swath of 
death and destruction across 
the Orlando region in central 
Florida, uprooting hundreds 
or homes and vehicles. 

The 12 tornadoes, which 
struck in the early hours, 
were attributed to the El Nino 
weather phenomenon in the 
Pacific Ocean, The twisters 
carved a route around the 
city of Orlando, which is vis- 
ited by millions of tourists 

each year. A firefighter surveys the destruction at a Kissimmee campsite where seven people died. 

“It is the greatest loss of life One woman survived unhurt when her home, below, overturned photographs mjchael green 
from a tomadic event in Flor- 


Residents return to what remains of their homes near Kissimmee, south of Orlando 


ida history,” said Jim Lu- 
shine, a Miami meteorologist. 

"We’ve bad so many touch- , 
downs we can’t keep track of I 
them,” said a spokeswoman 
lor the Seminole County sher- 
iffs office. “Some people slept 
right through it They woke 
up and their house was gone.” 
Fields were littered with 
the remains of roofs ripped 
from homes. Mobile homes, of 
which there are thousands in 
the area, bore the brunt 
Near one house a pick-up 
truck was tossed into the 
branches of a tree. 

President Clinton said the 
“thoughts and prayers” of 
Americans were with the 
people of the region. 

Britain's vice-consul in Or- 
lando. Hugh Hunter, visited 
the scene. The area is popu- 
lar with British visitors and 
there is also a resident Brit- 
ish population. But many 
half-term holidaymakers had 
already left for home before 
the storms struck. 

“We have no notification of 
any British casualties,” Mr 
Hunter said. 

The tornadoes missed the 
area's major tourist attrac- 
tions, including the Walt DIs- 
| ney World and Universal 
PHOTOGRAPH: JOE skipper Studios theme parks. 
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Bank coins record £5bn profit 


Util Iraq on trial ove 
.inspection accorc 
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Lisa Buckingham 
City Editor 


H SBC, which owns 
Midland and First 
Direct, has under- 
lined its position as 
the world’s most profitable 
bank by notching up a sur- 
plus of nearly £5 billion last 
year. 

The record results mean 
HSBC is one of only five UK 
corporations with profits 
above the £3 blllion-a-year 
mark. Only Shell win claim to 
turn in a higher annual 
surplus. 

At its current level of profit- 
ability the huge hanking 
group would be able to buy 
sizeable companies, such as 
the supermarkets group 
Safeway or Rail track, with 
just one year’s ear nin gs. 

And if the bank's top bosses 
were to shed their usual cau- 
tion and negotiate a small 
overdraft they would proba- 
bly be able to mop up both 
British Steel and the fashion 
group Next 

Even Lloyds TSB, probably 


Global assets 
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the most admired of the big 
UK banking groups, cannot 
rival HSBC's earning power 
which puts it comfortably 
above other legendary money , 
machines such as BP. British 
Telecom and drugs giant 
Glaxo Wellcome. I 

But the performance of 
HSBC — whose surplus out- 
stripped the Kenyan economy 
— was met with accusations 
from unions that it is attempt- 
ing to keep shareholders 
happy by freezing staff pay. 

Investors are to be given a 
dividend of 50p per share, a 
rise of more than a fifth on 
the year before. But the Bank- 
ing Insurance and Finance 
Union — - which had a run-in 
with Midland during failed 
attempts to organise a day of 
action last Christmas Eve — 
said about 20,000 staff would 
receive no pay rise even 
though the bank earns £40,000 
for every one of its staff 
A spokesman for Midland 
Bank — which contributed 
more than £1 billion of the 
group's profits — dismissed 
the union's assertion as a 
negotiating ploy, claiming 


that 98,6 per cent of its 40.000 
UK employees would be given 
a 9 per cent cash bonus com- 
pared with 7 per cent the year 
before. j 

He added that the number of 
staff denied an increase be- 
cause they were at the top of 
their grade was not yet known. 

The 1997 results made it 
dear that costs — a very large 
proportion of which are made 
up of salaries — have been 
pegged in an effort to main- 
tain the revival of the for- 
tunes of Midland, which was 
an unprofitable mess just six 
years ago when it was bought 
by HSBC. . 

HSBC's famously tight 
housekeeping was not suffi- 
cient to stop some of the top 
traders in its investment bank 
pocketing huge bonuses, 
which helped to scythe 
£96m01ion off the profits of 
that part of the business — 
which also suffered from the 
Asian economic fall-out The 
operation also lost £30 million 
after bad deals in the Ear East 

HSBC shrugs off malaise; 
Notebook, page 12 
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I T’S OFFICIAL: lemmings 
do not commit mass sui- 
cide by flinging them- 
selves off cliffs. 

This age-old belief — and 
metaphor for the dire ef- 
fects of human overcrowd- 
ing — has finally been 
quashed by a BBC Wildlife 
on One team, which has 
taken the most sustained 
look at a colony of the . 
species yet conducted. j 
“The myth of countless' 
hamster-like creatures 
hurling themselves to 
destruction has been ex- 
ploded,” the programme’s 
producer, Michelle Thomp- 
son, said yesterday. 

The team spent six 
months filming the field- 
mouse-sized rodents on Vic- 
toria Island in the west 
Canadian Arctic. It found 
that, far from getting 
morose or migration-prone, 
lemmings nourish with 
overcrowding, provided 
that' their food supplies 
last 

Although an exceptional- 


The lemming: cliff jumping 
is not in its line at all 

ly warm summer caused 
their highest population 
peak for 30 years, the crea- 
tures grew fat, bred copi- 
ously, and stayed put. So 
did their grateful preda- 
tors, foxes and snowy owls, 
which produced twice as 
many offspring as usual. 

The cliirtop myth gath- 
ered force from accounts by 
1 9th century naturalists, 
who wrote of lemmings 
“pouring down In myriads 


from the mountains” and 
plunging into the sea. 

“These naturalists were 
repeating Scandinavian" 
and Imrit folklore as if they 
had seen these things,'" Ms 
Thompson said. “The idea 
gained currency, like Chi- 
nese whispers.” 

■ By the mid-20th century 
most, scientists were confi- 
dent that any falls were 
accidents among lemmings 
migrating down Norwegian 
mountains to lusher pas- 
tures. Where possible, they 
found, the species avoids 
water. 

But the myth was revived 
by a 1950s Walt Disney 
"True Life" film. Accord- 
ing to naturalists, the com- 
pany shipped hundreds of 
Canadian lemmings to the 
US and herded them off a 
cliff for the cameras. 

The new eight-part Wild- 
life series with David 
Attenborough starts on 
March 10. The Canadian 
episode on April 1-1 defiers 
to folklore by opening with 
a lemming charging down a 
cliff — and skidding to a 
halt on the brink. 
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1 2-year-o!d victim tied, gagged and videoed by man he trusted 

Scoutmaster jailed for 
reign of child abuse 


Sarah Hall 


A SCOUTMASTER who 
videoed a 12-year-old 
boy being tied, gagged 
and having electrodes 
attached to his body during a 
seven-year reign of abuse was 
yesterday jailed for 30 months. 

Group scoutmaster Robert 
Kearns, aged 49, from west 
London admitted one charge 
of conspiring to take indecent 
photos of children under 16, 
one of possessing the pictures 
with a view to distributing 
them and four counts of inde- 
cent assault involving two 
boys. Kearns, a member of the 
UK Baden-Powell Scouts, will 
be freed in 10 months having 
already spent just over Qve 
months in custody. 

His assistant, scoutmaster 
Keith Spratt, aged 49. from 
Bracknell. Berkshire — who 
admitted conspiring to take 


the photos — will be freed in 
weeks after half his 12-month 
sentence was suspended. 

Sentencing Kearns at 
Southwark crown court, 
south-east London, Judge 
George Bathurst- Norman 
said: “Anyone who saw that 
video could not help be dis- 
gusted by watching the way 
that boy was systematically 
corrupted," 

Earlier, the court was 
shown the tape in which die 
sobbing scout was tied and 
gagged by Kearns, before 
being subjected to physical 
examinations and having 
electrodes attached to his 
body. 

The judge said Kearns had 
committed a very serious 
breach of trust after winning 
over die boy and his mother. 
He had taken the mother out 
to dinner and "inveigled him- 
self into [her] good books'' 
and bad taken the boy on nu- 


merous expeditions. It was 
clear from the video the boy 
had gone along with the por- 
nographic acts as a way of ex- 
pressing his thanks, the judge 
added. 

Sentencing Spratt, also a 
member of the UK Baden- 
Powell Scouts, Judge Bath- 
□rst-Norman said he bad 
taken into account his good 
character and the fact the 
photos he had taken, while 
suggestive, did not feature 
children without clothes on. 

For Kearns, James Stur- 
man fajfl -- “This defendant 
was abused as a child and die 
circle has come all the way 
round, as it so often does in 
these cases, and he finds him- 
self in the dock." He asked the 
judge to bear In mind that the 
video and photographs were 
only distributed to a small 
number of people. 

Earlier, the court heard, the 
pair frequently took scouts on 


trips abroad. They were 
finally emtg ht after acciden- 
tally leaving one of the in- 
criminating videos they had 
shot In France with a friend. 

Scotland Yard said several 
premises including the Lon- 
don meeting place where 
Kearns was group scout- 
master and Spratt assistant 
scoutmaster were searched 
after the men were arrested 
in September 1987. When 
police raided Kearns’s home, 
390 similar videos and 14,000 
negatives were found. 

The case is part of an on- 
going investigation concern- 
ing the appearance of 50 chil- 
dren used in pornographic 
films and photographs. 

Tony Wheddcm, southern 
commissioner of the UK Ba- 


den-Powell Scouts' Associa- 
tion, said: *1 believe the sen- 
tences were for too lenient I 

am greatly distressed by this 
•» 


Lawyers seek rail crash ‘secrets’ 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


rAL documents about 
r the Southall train crash 
in which seven people 
died are being withheld, law- 
yers representing the victims 
claimed on the eve of the pub- 
lic inquiry. 

The inquiry will be opened 
and adjourned today because 
prosecutions could follow. 
But the solicitors say that the 
rail companies should not use 


the possible prosecutions as 
an excuse to withhold 
documents. 

Solicitor Mark Harvey said; 
“Without fUll knowledge of 
the circumstances that led to 
the collision, we will not 
know who best to call to give 
evidence." 

Railtrack. the company res- 
ponsible for track, signalling 
and stations, said it had co- 
operated fUlly with the police 
and the Health and Safety 
Co mmis sion. The HSC said 
that usually no documents 


would be issued until a deci- 
sion had b'een taken on 
prosecutions. 

The accident happened 
when a Swansea to London 
express collided with an 
empty freight train Last 
September. An automatic pro- 
tection system h«d been fitted 
to the train, but was not 
working. 

Another group of lawyers 
representing families said it 
would warn that safety issues 
would not be immediately 
addressed because of possible 


criminal proceedings against 
either the driver or one or 
more of the companies 
invotved. 

Chris Mather, one of the 
committee of solicitors repre- 
senting victims, Milt- “If the 
reasons for the crash are not 
investigated, there is a very 
real risk of a repeat of this 
horrifying accident” 

The driver of the passenger 
train involved In the crash 
was arrested and bailed until 
April 17. He has not been 
charged with any Offence- 



Raised voice . . . Tom Coward, described by a doctor as a competitive child who wanted to make himself heard 
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Three-year-old finds way 
to break the sound barrier 


Tom’s full volume vocal chords 
puzzle doctors and dismay family 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


T O LOOK at the face of 
Tom Coward you could 
be forgiven for think- 
ing that butter would not 
melt in his month. Anyone 
in hearing range of the 
three-year-old would beg to 
differ. 

Not for him the excited 
chatter of other toddlers of 
his age. Tom seems only 
able to shoot and sing at , 
the top of bis gruff voice, 
driving his family and I 
neighbours to despair. j 
The complaint has caused 
him to develop nodules on 
his vocal chords, a condi- 
tion usually associated 
with opera singers, football 
managers or other adults 
who constantly use their 
voices at full volume. 

Now, the deafening story 
of Tom’s vocal chords and 


efforts to treat them are to 
form one of the main sub- 
ject of an eight-part fly-on- 
the-wall BBO series. Doc- 
tor’s Orders, starting 
tonight, which follows the 
Irnham Lodge practice at 
Minehead, Somerset. 

“It’s something I have 
not come across before/* 
said Paul Slade. 

Tests showed there was 
no problem with his hear- 
ing. An exploratory opera- 
tion at a Taunton hospital 
revealed Tom’s hoarse 
voice was caused by the 
nodules in his throat bat 
the discovery provided no 
explanation for the con- 
stant shouting that had 
caused them to develop. 

Dr Slade said his impres- 
sion was that Tom — the 
youngest of four in the fam- 
ily — was a competitive , 
child who wanted to make 
himself heard and that the 1 


shouting had become a vi- 
cious spiral. The family is 
now working with a speech 
and language therapist to 
learn the rewards of quiet 
talking and help Tom use 
his voice more gently. 

His mother Cherry Cow- 
ard said Tom would start 
shouting from the moment 
he woke up and had driven 
the family to distraction. 
“Whenever we used to take 
him out and he saw some- 
one he knew he would start 
singing Happy Birthday to 
them at the top of his voice. 
I used to just shrink away 
in embarrassment.'* 

The hope is that as the 
boy’s vocal chords grow the 
nodules may decrease on 
their own accord without 
the need for an operation. 

“We have put a system of 
rewards and treats in place 
to encourage him to be qui- 
eter," says Tom’s mother. 
“If he does respond we say 
we will take him to his 
gra nd ma’s. She loves see- 
ing him because her hear- 
ing isn’t that good.” 
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P RISON officers last 
night became the first 
group to vote to defy 
a Conservative anti- 
union law over the Labour 
government's refusal to 

restore their right to take in- 
dustrial action. 

The Prison Officers' Associ- 
ation voted to take national 
industrial action if the Home 
Secretary. Jack Straw, tries 
to use the courts to declare 
illegal any action by the 
union at any one prison. 

Mark Healy, the POA's 
national chairman, predicted 
that a confrontation was 
likely "within weeks" at any 
prison in Britain, including 
those in Northern Ireland. "If 
they use this Tory and -union 
law against one of our 
branches they will have a 
national dispute on their 


Bora of invention ... Mr Jefferson makes his debnt in Virginia as living proof that cattle, like sheep, can be cloned. He is a test animal for a new kind of pharmaceutical farming 

Calf cloned down on the pharm 


private prisons came back 
into public ownership." 

The prison officers have 
been angered by Mr Straw’s 
announcement that Labour's 
promises to restore their 
trade union rights extended 

to an oiler of a pay review 
body in return for not having 
the right to strike accompa- 
nied by binding arbitration to 
settle other disputes. While 
the FOA argues they should 
be treated on a par with 
teachers and nurses, the 
Home Secretary compares 
their status to police officers 
or members of the forces. 

Mr Healy said yesterday 
the vast majority of disputes 
in the 140 prisons in England 
and Wales were not to do with 
pay or holidays but with 
health and safety issues, par- 
ticularly assaults by Inmates. 

The POA chairman said he 
expected Mr Straw to react by 
threatening court action in- 
cluding sequestration and 


‘If they use this 
Tory law against us 
they will face a 
national dispute* 


Tim Radford reports on a leap 
forward in the hoofsteps of Dolly 
that may save thousands of lives 


M R JEFFERSON is 
the calf that 
could make his- 
tory. The 981b 
Holstein was 
born on February 16 — Presi- 
dent's Day in the Darted . 
States — at a veterinary col- 
lege in Virginia: cloned from 
a line of foetal cells preserved 
in a laboratory. 

Mr Jefferson was produced 
by scientists of PPL Thera- 
peutics. an American subsid- 
iary of the firm based at Ros- 
lin in Scotland, home of Dolly 
the cloned sheep. 

They used the techniques 
pioneered for Dolly and other 
sheep: they transferred the 
foetal DNA into an "empty" 
cow's egg. fused the egg and 
nucleus with a little burst of 
electricity, and then popped 
the now fertilised egg into a 
surrogate mother. 


Mr Jefferson is not a geneti- 
cally engineered calf, but 
proof that cows, like sheep, 
can be cloned. 

Successors will carry 
human genes to make human 
proteins, and win be cloned to 
make perfect copies. 

It is a test animal for a new 
kind of pharmaceutical fam- 
ing. in which genetically-en- 
gineered or transgenic ani- 
mals will be "phanned" to 
make high cost difficult-to- 
obtaln human proteins to 
save thousands of lives. 

A phanned sheep, Tracy, 
makes milk rich in a product 
needed by cystic fibrosis 
sufferers. 

There are genetically engi- 
neered cloned lambs called 
Polly and Molly, unveiled just 
before Christmas at Roslln, 
whose milk will provide a 
blood-clotting factor vital for 


one group of haemophiliacs. 

But sheep are not as useful, 
as they produce only small 
quantities of milk. Cows pro- 
duce gallons. 

“This is an important step 
towards using transgenic cat- 
tle to produce large quantities 
of cost-effective therapeutics 
quickly," said Julian Cooper, 
chief operating officer at PPL 
in the US. 

“Whilst this calf is not 
transgenic, we have shown 
we can do the difficult part” 

Mr Jefferson — named after 
the third US president, 
Thomas Jefferson, who was a 
citizen of Virginia, is not the 
first cloned calf. 

A US firm called Advanced 
Cell Technology last month 
cloned two identical, geneti- 
cally-engineered experimen- 
tal calves called Charlie and 
George. 

But the Roslln scientists 
claim leadership with a wide 
range of animals — including 
rabbits and pigs and well as 
sheep and cows — being pre- 
pared for "pbarcnmg” in Brit- 
ain and the US. 

Other researchers have 


begun to claim that Dolly — 
though not the other animals 
— was not all she should be. 
Dolly was cloned from mam- 
mary gland cells preserved in 
the laboratory culture. But 
Dolly was pregnant at the 
time the sample was talcan. 

In a recent scientific jour- 
nal, scientists . have argued 
that foetal cells have been 
found to circulate in mam- 
mary tissue. 

Perhaps Dolly was grown 
from a foetal cell. rather than 
from an adult cell which had 
been persuaded to turn back 
its own biological dock, one 
scientist claimed. 

Ian Wflmut, the scientist 
behind Dolly, said recently 
that there would be only a one 
in 100 million chance of clon- 
ing from a foetal cell rather 
than an adult one, but there 
were plans to put the original 
experiment to the test again. 

Ron James, director of PPL 
in Scotland, said: "The latest 
controversy is about the fact 
that nobody else has been 
able to do it [with an adult 
cell]: nobody yet has repeated 
the Dolly experiment" 


Tracy offers 
hope to cystic 
fibrosis victims 

"TRACT is the world’s first 

I phamarcentical sheep, 
writes Tim Radford. 

She carries a human gene 
which makes her produce 
SO grams of human alpha -l- 
anti trypsin or AAT in each 
litre of milk. 

“It’s quite staggering be- 
cause it circulates in 
human Mood /at 1.8 grams 
per litre," says Ron James 
of PPL Therapeutics at Ros- 
lln in Scotland. 

AAT is a protein vital in 
keeping longs working. 
Quantities of . the protein. 


purified from milk supplied 
by Tracy and her offspring, 
are being tested in human 
patients and could be avail- 
able widely by 2001. 

There are more than 
55,000 cystic fibrosis suffer- 
ers who need AAT. Bayer 
produce AAT from human 
blood for use among heredi- 
tary emphysema, but only 
in the US. 

Otherwise, the protein is 
almost unobtainable. 

Roslln already has two 
cloned genetically engi- 
neered lambs producing 
Factor IX. a bloodclottmg 
agent vital for one group of 
haemophiliacs. 

“Pharm" biotechnology 
companies are now compet- 
ing for markets which are 
worth up to £500 million a 
year. 



Advert for High Court judge set 
to reform selection secrecy 
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dare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 

T HE first advertisement 
for the post of High 
Court judge, which ap- 
pears in the Times newspaper 
today does not go as far as 
aching applicants to be know- 
led gable on youth culture. 

But the move by the Lord 
Chancellor to advertise the 
c.i i9. mi -a -year post <£116.045 
from April 1), is an attempt to 
bring the judicial appoint- 
ments system at least into the , 
20 th century. 

The much-criticised cur- 
rent system, depending on 
“secret soundings" among the 
leaders of the legal profession 
and those already sittims as 
judges, has produced a High 
Court judiciary little changed 
in social class, gender and 
ethnic composition over the 

“SM* Court judges. 






Gazza who? Mr Justice 
Harman resigned last week 

largely public school and Ox- 
bridge educated, only seven 
are women and none from the 
ethnic minorities. The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Irvine called 
on women and ethnic minor- 
ity lawyers to "give this op- 
portunity serious thought". 


In the past judges have 
made the headlines for admit- 
ting ignorance on major ce- 
lebrities. Mr Justice Harman, 
a High Court judge who 
resigned last week had. in 
three different cases, said he 
had not heard of footballer 
Paul Gascoigne, rock-band 
Oasis and singer Bruce 
Springsteen. 

The Lord Chancellor will be , 
retaining the secret sound- 
ings system, though he pro- , 
tested that the expression was j 
wrong and made the exercise 
sound sinister. He conceded 
that it was confidential but he 
preferred to call it “an infor- 
mation gathering exercise". 

He was also keen to dispel 
criticism that the confidential 
system provided scope for 
personal prejudices to blight 
careers. He said there was 
“no place for bigotry in the 
appointments system" and 
that the assessments should 
provide “good, balanced in- 


formation about individuals 
— not bile and prejudice". 

Like advertisements for cir- 
cuit and district judges, ; 
which have been ram ming 
since September 1994, the ad- 1 
vert states that those best 1 
qualified will be appointed 
“regardless of ethnic origin, 
gender, marital status, sexual 
orientation, political affili- 
ation. religion or (subject to 
the physical requirements of 
the office) disability”. The 
previous Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Mackay. removed the 
ban on homosexuals serving 
as judges. 

Applications are sought 
from circuit judges keen for 
promotion as well as practis- 
ing lawyers who have had 
rights to appear in thp High 
Court for 10 years. Applicants 
need not be QCs. 

The Lord Chancellor win 
stffi be able to offer posts to 
lawyers who have not ap- 
plied. 
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stolen Range Rover— with out-of-date tax disc 


W ILLIAM Hague taew 

the empty 

space outside Teesside Aug- 
2JrtT Darlington, was had 
news, writes Rory OwTJjjj' ^ 

Getting &ome wouMbe 

KSMS-gs was 
Not good. Iass good was 


the lack of ambition of the 
thief who, rather than sell- 
ing the car, was content to 
cruise around for up to 
three days, possibly 
through Mr Hague’s nearby 
Richmond constituency, be- 
fore dumping the car 30 
miles away in Redcar, 
Cleveland. 

police found it and 


searched Cor evidence. On 
the windscreen they found 
an out-of-date tax disc. 

Central Office yesterday 
sought to reassure voters: 
“The tax disc lapse was an 
oversight which has been 
rectified today.” 

Ms Jenkins bought the 
eight-year-old Range Rover 
last August The sax-month 


disc, costing £79.75, expired 
on January 31, 1938. 

Her husband left it at the 
airport on February 15. , 
Cleveland police found it 
on February 17. There was 
damage to the locks but 
nothing was taken. 

A Tory spokesman said | 
Mr Hague was grateful the < 
damage was slight 


frrggaPa yH ion Week kicked off at the weekend with 

more than 40 shows on the official calendar — but 
urithout any recognition of a major landmark in the 
■Victory of fashion and women’s health. This year sees 
the 90 th anniversary of the first use of the bra in the UK. 

pilch ion’s health hazards 
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A Rich Source of GLA 

Evening Primrose Oil 

1000 mg ACk 

240 Capsules dW X A • 4*7 


Nutritional Support For Joints 

Glucosamine Sulphate 

2SS. £6.99 


The Herb lb Feel Good About 

St. John’s Wort 

300 mg y.Q qq 

100 Capsules •ZJZr 

All The Goodness of Garlic Without The Odour 

Odourless 

Garlic 

300 mg 

250 Capsules 


Whole Pitted 
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Forces stay on alert 
while deal is tested 


Reaction 


Martin Walker tn Brus se ls 


A merican. British 

and other interna- 
tional forces will 
remain on guard 
around Iraq until the new 
deal reached by United 
Nations secretary-general. 
KoG Annan, is ratified by a 
Security Council resolution 
and the new weapons inspec- 
tion regime is working satis- 
factorily, Britain told Euro- 
pean foreign ministers 
yesterday. 

Global relief at Kofl Annan's 
announcement was stni tinged 
with caution last nig ht , as gov- 
ernments waited for the small 
print of the deal to be unveiled 
at the Security Council today. 
There it win come under dose 
scrutiny, particularly from the 
United States. 

Even if the US accepts the > 
agreement, celebrations will 
await the text of a fresh reso i 
lution spelling out details of i 
the new inspection regime | 
and penalties for breaching it. , 


“It is decisive that this deal 
be held to the letter. That is 
why the next few weeks vrfU 
be critical.” Germany’s de- 
fence minister. Volker Ruebe, 
said. 

A draft of a new enforcement 
resolution is expected to be cir- 
culating among Security Coun- 
cil members by the end of this 
week, with a vote expected 
early next week. The new 
regime to ensure the fun dis- 
i mantling of all Iraq's capabQi- 


But Mr Cook, who had 
received an outline, said it 
met the three key points: no 
timetable or time limits for 
Inspections; no restrictions 
on the work of UN inspectors; 
and access to presidential pal- 
aces which Saddam Hussein 
had hitherto denied. 

A subtle rewriting of his- 
tory was under way to skate 
over the divisions between 
Security Council members 
which marked the last few 


History is being rewritten to skate 
over recent Security Council splits 


ties for weapons of mass de- 
struction. in which Saddam 
Hussein’s palaces are to be 
opened for inspection by a new 
team of UN inspectors accom- 
panied by diplomats, wfll not 
be in {dace until next month. 

The written agreement 
which Mr Annan secured has 
not been seen, even by foreign 
ministers of Security Council 
member states, because the 
UN secretary-general had no 
secure communications links i 
in Iraq or on his plane. 


weeks erf crisis and US-led 
military deployments. Mr 
Cook declared yesterday that 
all European Union members 
had supported “the two-track 
approach of negotiations 
backed up by the threat of 
force”. EU foreign ministers 
went along with this comfort- 
ing formula. 

Russia, which hailed the 
agreement as “a success for 
tiie entire world community”, 
pointedly refused any praise 
for the Anglo-American mili- 


tary build-up, and said the en- 
tire crisis had proved “the op- 
timal way to settle conflicts is 
through political and diplo- 
matic efforts”. 

Russia also adroitly used 
the crisis to shore up its posi- 
tion in the Middle Bast It 
signed an agreement yester- 
day to provide .Syria with 
peaceful nuclear technology, 
just three days after signing 
another with Iran to complete 
its Busheir nuclear power 

pi ^nt. 

China withheld any com- 
ment until the Security Coun- 
cil meets today. 

The Arab world breathed a 
sigh of relief. Kuwait’s for- 
eign minister. Sheikh Sabah 
al-Sabah. said: “We don't 
trust Iraq. We trust the Secu- 
rity Council.” 

And the Saudi government 
expressed its “satisfaction” at 
! the deal, adding it hoped the 
Security Council would now 
show “the same determina- 
tion” in pursuing the Middle 
East peace process. 

But Iran warned: “Opti- 
mism is premature: America 
and B ritain are still planning - 
a military attack on any 
excuse.’’ 



Kofi Annan, UN secretary-general* and Tariq Aziz, Iraq’s deputy prime minister, sign the agreement 


Report by British military advisers triggers row over integration of former guerrillas in SA 

Army accused of blocking ANC fighters 


Package aims to 
soothe all sides 


David Beresford 
in Cape Town 


A ROW has blown up be- 
tween a tnam of Brit- 
ish military advisers 
and the command of 
the South African army over 
allegations that the country’s 
defence force is dragging its 
heels on the integration erf ex- 
guerrillas into its r anks . 

A terse exchange of corre- 
spondence between the Brit- 
ish Military Advisory and 
Training Team {BMATT) in 
South Africa and the head of 
the army. General Reginald 
Otto, was tabled at a meeting 
or a parliamentary committee 
on defence yesterday. 

The exchanges were precip- 


itated by a carefully-worded. 
. but critical report on the pro- 
! gress of integration in the 
South African National De- 
fence Force (SANDF) drawn 
up by BMATT in October. 

Noting that integration had 
“moved down the SANDPs 
order of priorities’’, the 
report said It tied in with a 
"regrettable” hardening of at- 
titudes by commanders 
towards what it ca lls "nan- 
statutory forces” (NSF), or 
former guerillas. It referred 
to incidents of “nastiness” 
and “acrimony" in the inte- 
gration process. And it said it 
was notable that there was 
“little in the physical nature 
of army training Institutions 
to show any ex-NSF owner- 
ship. Very few room names. 


street names, flags, symbols, 
pictures or traditions come 
from the NSF.” 

The report drew a tart res- 
ponse from Gen Otto, who de- 
manded that BMATT justify 
its criticism with specific ex- 
amples. BMATT did so. detail- 
mg a string of incidents, in- 

rillas. In one case, a warrant 
officer had been merely repri- 
manded after locking three 
NSF officers in a room and 
tear-gassing them under the 
pretext of conducting an 
emergency drill. 

Meanwhile, former South 
African president P.W. Bo- 

ANC placards read: ‘Afrikaner 
tiger meow, meow, meow 9 

eluding an occasion when 
minutes of the army accredi- 
tation board were “deliber- 
ately changed, thus misrepre- 
senting board members”, and 
courts martial which seemed 
to be biased against ex-guer- 

tha. aged 82, yesterday 
pleaded not guilty to charges 
of defying the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission, 
headed by Desmond Tutu. He 
accused the Nobel laureate of 
malicious persecution and 


conducting a witch hunt 
against Afrikaners. 

It was the second appear- 
ance by Mr Botha before a 
black magistrate in his home j 
town of George. The trial will | 
begin on April 14. 

No right wing demonstra- 
tors turned out to support 
him. Instead, when he arrived 
at court he was greeted by 
about 100 ANC protesters. In 
response to his earlier warn- 
ings against awakening the 
“tiger” in Afrikanerdom, the 
demonstrators held placards 
saying, “Afrikaner tiger 
meow, meow, meow”, and 
“Botha’s meow no match for 
Madita’s [Nelson Mandela’s] 
roar”. 

But there is unease among 
ANC Leaders over the prose- 


cution. Mr Mandela is be- 
lieved to have appealed per- 
sonally to Mr Botha to tack 
off from confrontation and 
testify to the truth 
commission. 

The ANC is concerned not 
to alienate South Africa’s for- 
mer white rulers. At a strat- 
egy meeting at the weekend. 
ANC leaders decided to en- 
gage in dialogue with Afrika- 
ners to reassure them about 
their place in South Africa. 

Mr Botha did not address 
the court yesterday. Bat his 
counsel read a six-page state- 
ment accusing the commis- 
sion of being dominated by 
members of the ANC and Pan- 
Africanist Congress, and of 
acting “in ted foith", with 
"ulterior motive”. 



Ian Black 
Diplomatic Edtor 


D ETAILS of Kofi An- 
nan’s deal with Sad- 
dam Hussein will not 
be made public until the UN 
secretary-general has 
reported to the Security 
Council today. But it is 
likely to consist of new ar- 
rangements for weapons in- 
spectors and a signal that 
sanctions will end if Iraq 
meets international 
demands. 

Mr Annan would not 
have signed the agreement 
without being fairly certain 
that he had stayed within 
the narrow guidelines laid 
down before his mission. 

If there is any ambiguity, 
he will have calculated that 
it will then be up to the US 
to stick its neck out and say 
it has no alternative bat to 
pursue military action. 

The core of the deal pro- 
vides packaging to assuage 
Iraqi sensitivities about the 
inspection of eight presi- 
dential sites where the UN 
suspects there may be 
chemical and biological 
weapons. : 

Under proposals backed 
by France. Britain and Rus- 
sia, diplomats from the 21 
countries which supervise 
the UN special commission, 
Unscom, will accompany 
weapons inspectors to these 
sites. The point for Iraq is 
to create the impression 


that it has sidelined Uns- 
com. which it calls an “ad- 
versary” which cannot also 
be a “judge”. 

For the US and Britain 
this cosmetic trick pre- 
serves “frill and unfettered 
access”. Arrangements for 
inspecting the sites include 
prior notice. There Is no 
deadline for the inspections 
to end — something the US 
and Britain had stressed 
would be unacceptable. 

There may also be agree- 
ment to decrease the num- 
ber of American and Brit- 
ish personnel in Unscom. 
bnt this will depend on the 
readiness of other 
countries to provide appro- 
priately trained experts. 
Baghdad’s objection to an 
American Unscom official. 
Scott Ritter, sparked the 
current crisis. 

Difficulties ahead could 
include a demand by the US 
and Britain for a Security 
Council resolution sanc- 
tioning action against Iraq 
if it breached the 
agreement 

Russia, which brokered 
the first compromise pro- 
posals. said the accord gave 
UN inspectors “full unfet- 
tered access” to sites 
throughout Iraq. France’s 
foreign minister. Hubert 
Vedrine, who had stressed 
his opposition to using 
force, cautiously welcomed 
it Paris has long argued 
that Iraq should be offered 
a “light at the end of the 
tunnel’’ provided it com- 
plies with UN resolutions 
on eliminating its weapons 
of mass destruction. 


pipeline in the most violent hlw jet to 

source of foreign income. The bombings occurred new army 

Pota4,„a V 


Rio de Janeiro carnival revellers parade in prison 
protest against corruption in Brazilian society 


yesterday. The theme of this samba group, ‘Samba in your feet and hands in the air; this is a stick-up’, is intended as a 

PHOTOGRAPH: PAULO WHITAKER 


America presses Taiwan to talk with China 


A procession of retired American soldiers 
and diplomats has been trying to bring the 
sides together, writes Andrew Higgins 


W HEN China test- 
lobbed ballistic mis- 
siles towards Tai- 
wan in March 1996, 
William Perry, then United. 
States defence secretary, 
sent In two aircraft carriers 
and told Beijing not to tan- 
gle with “the best damn 
navy in the world”. 

Now at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Mr Perry has returned 
to China’s dormant though 
still potentially dangerous 
civil war. travelling dis- 
creetly to Beijing and Tai- 


pei. But this time his mes- 
sage is directed to Taiwan: 
stop stalling, start talking 
and do not provoke Beijing. 

After robust support for 
Taiwan two years ago. 
Washington is putting 
quiet pressure on the island 
to sit down and negotiate 
with China. This follows a 
visit to the US by Jiang Ze- 
min. Communist Party 
leader. President Clinton is 
due in Beijing this year. 

A procession of retired 
US soldiers and diplomats I 


| has been visiting Beijing 
! and Taipei since the start of 
: the year. Xt includes the for- 
mer chairman of the joint 
chiefs of staff. General 
John Shallkashvlli. the for- 
mer National Security advi- 
sor, Brent Scow croft, and 
the man who forced 
through the US-brokered 
settlement in Bosnia. Rich- 
ard Holbrooke. All trav- 
elled under business or aca- 
demic cover. But each had a 
forther purpose. 

At subsequent meetings 
in Taipei, each of the Amer- 
icans has passed on a mes- 
sage from Beijing: China is 
ready for talks “without 
preconditions’’ . 

The growing strength of 
Taiwan's apposition Demo- 


cratic Progressive Party, 
which is pledged to an inde- 
pendent Taiwan, is adding 
urgency to the exercise. 

Gen Shallkashvlli told 
Taiwan’s prime minister, 
Vincent Slew, that Wash- 
ington would protect Tai- 
wan’s “way of life” but 
warned that, if Taipei 
moved towards indepen- 
dence. “the US reaction 
would not be the same”. 

The same wanting was 
| given to Chen Shui-bian, 
the mayor of Taipei and the 
1 DPP’s likely presidential 
candida te in 2000- 
The US switched diplo- 
matic recognition from Tai- 
pei to Beijing in 1879. But it 
hag remained committed, 
in the event of an attack, to 


defend Taiwan. Pre-occu- 
pied with the Gulf and 
crumbling Middle East 
peace process, the US wants 
to avoid being bllndslded 
by another flare-up in the 
Taiwan Strait. 

Taiwan Is worried. If the 
Communist Party is so ; 
keen on talks, ask officials 
in Taipei, why has it not 
replied to letters suggesting 
a visit by Taiwan's top ne- 
gotiator. Koo Chen-fu? 

“They constantly talk to 
the press and make state- 
ments through their 
spokesmen, but we see 
nothing on our Gu ma- 
chines,” Chang King-ynh. 
head of Taiwan's mainland 
affairs council, said. 

Taiwan says the delay 


highlights the gap between 
wbat Beijing says, particu- 
larly to the Americans, and 
what it does. 

High-level talks were last 
held in 1993. when Mr Koo 
met Mr Wang in Singapore. 
Lower-level contacts have 
been frozen since 1995. But 
business ties are nourishing. 
Taiwan businessmen have 
Invested up to £38 billion on 
the mainland. 

Both China and Taiwan 
claim to want to talk. Bnt 
the problem is: about wbat? 
Beijing prefers “principles”, 
such as Taiwan's status in 
“one China”. Taiwan, while 
embracing “one China” in 
abstract, wants to focus on 
fishing , smuggling and ille- 
gal immigrants. 


for prime minister. — Suzanne OotdaS^^NMjD^S. 


Talks offer to hostage-takers 

GEORGIAN President Eduard Shevarrtr.^ _ 


negotiate wnn toe political reDrv.cor.Knr — J WLeiua - v oaerea i 
have been holding three Ud22tSK ves of hoetagetokers wh 
The 10 armed SS2 for Dye days, 
western Georgia stm ^pary observe i 

predecessor, the late Shevardnadze’s 

1992 coup. One hostage was who was ousted in a 

three others are threatened 011 5Un day. The 

stagingafoitedassassSSa^.S' those accused <rf 

weeks ago are released . - Shevardnadze two 
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News in brief 



Albanian troops 

i 


storm riot-hit town 

. 8 

* 

- 

SH°OTOlG, explosions and unrest continued in the Albanian 
town of Shkodra late yesterday after government troops 
stormed in to regain control from armed gangs who looted and 
burned public buildings. 

Trouble erupted on Sunday after supporters of the main 

SSSlSJJC 5* Den *? crats of ex-president Sail Berisha, 

took to the streets demanding the release of two senior Berisha 
menjtioters ransacked public buildings, looting and torching 
the university. — AP. Shkodra. 
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Saddam’s media hail his victory 


Arab vi 


view 


I*^ 3 " Borodin Baghdad 


yeste rday de- 

SuS- fP ofilc ial dav 0 f 
celebration to mark a 

J^onc victory over mS 
nation s enemies. 

slifl 

mon. sipht 5n <-*_ i a cotn ' 

JjWjJ e and i marketsd ^e« 

Pacing of the a ^ t] b ^ *! 


“onaUst. Gamal Abdel Nas- 
senSi d - Pl0 2 lals and ™ *b- 

SD rh Y 1 Baghdad believe 
SfU? J 1 ** 1 President's lat- 
£*5®" ™ brinkmanship 
°r s le fi bim considerably 
lengthened politically. He 
wdl have to put up with intru- 
sive UN inspections for some 
time to come. But he won a 
personal undertaking from 
Jne secratary-general that the 

inspection process would be 
accelerated and that sanc- 
tions would be lifted at the 
end of it- In Kofi Annan's 
words, there would be “the 
3* the end of the tunnel", 
one diplomat who joined 
the line-up at Saddam Inter- 
national Airport to see Mr 
Annan on to his plane 


Few observers 
believe Saddam 
Hussein is 
under significant 
internal threat 


remarked: "There you have 
iL The rehabilitation of Sad- 
dam Hussein.” 

Mr Annan, clearly relieved 
that his unpromising mission 
bad ended in triumph, was 
generous in his praise for his 
negotiating partner, with 
whom he spent three hours in 
an imposing Baghdad palace. 
"The president was very well 


Annan will return to 
a hero’s welcome 


informed and was In full con- 
trol of the facts, I was grateful 
to him that we were frank, 
constructive and at the e nd , 
we were determined to settle 
this issue diplomatically." the 
Ghanaian diplomat said. 

One of Mr Annan 's entou- 
rage observed that on Friday, 
when the secretary-general 
arrived, the mission was fo- 
cused on finding a face-saving 
formula for the Iraqi leader. 
Yesterday, be said: “Now the 
problem is how to make Pres- 
ident Clinton look good with- 
out the need to bomb.” 

Few foreign observers in 
Baghdad believe that Presi- 
dent Saddam is under signifi- 
cant internal threat. There 
have been recent reports of 
assassinations of security 


officials in southern Iraq, but 
in the capital, die uniformed 
police are lightly armed and 
casual, and there are hardly 
any roadblocks. 

The security police appara- 
tus is more formidable and 
appears to have instilled in 
the general population a po- 
tent fear of dissent which is 
mingled with genuine outrage 
at the persistence of interna* 
tfonal sanctions. 

“By endless repetition on 

TV and radio, Saddam ap- 
pears to have instilled the no- 
tion that all file problems 
with the sanctions are the 
fault erf America, not him," a 
western diplomat said. 

The state-controlled media 
proclaimed yesterday a "ban- 
ner-waving day when Iraqis 


He is seen as the 
only Arab leader 
with the courage 
to take on the IIS 
and Israel 


overcame evil will — the day 
when Iraqis moved forward 
while their enemies 
retreated". In a communique 
issued in the name of the col- 
lective Iraqi leadership under 
the guidance of President 
Rj yfttam, the agreement was 
described as "the implied an- 
nouncement that the politi- 
cians of the United States of 


America and the British lied 
to their people and to the 
whole world". 

That view of events is al- 
ready firmly rooted in the 
Arab world. Palestinian and 
Jordanian police have both 
struggled in recent days to 
keep pro-Saddam demonstra- 
tions under control in the 
eyes of the demonstrators, he 
is the only Arab leader with 
the courage to take on the US 
and Israel 

What the Iraqi leader has 
had to concede in return for 
these political gains will be- 
come clear only when the UN 
weapons inspectors resume 
their work. UN officials insist 
yesterday's deal does not alter 
or dilute the inspectors' right 
to unconditional access to 


any site. If they succeed in 
destroying Iraq's suspected 
chemical and biological 
arsenal. President Saddam 
will be weakened militarily 
for several years at least. 

Diplomatic observers say 
that any new Iraqi attempt to 
block the Inspectors is liable 
to invite a rapid and devastat- 
ing US-led response with a 
weaker umbrella of diplo- 
matic protection. In that case, 
yesterday's much bailed 
agreement is likely to appear 
in retrospect as a Faustian 
bargain which has bought 
President Saddam only a brief 
respite. 


Loader comment, page 9 
Hugo Young, Martin 
WooUacott, page 8 


UN chief 


Tran in New York 

T HE United Nations sec- 
retary-general. Kofi 
Annan, can expect a 
hero's welcome when 
he appears before the Secu- 
rity Council today for a brief- 
ing on the agreement he 
clinched with Saddam Hus- 
sein that has averted a mili- 
tary assault on Iraq. 

While the US continues 
warily to eye the agreement 
like a poisoned chali ce , the 
prospects of an American 
strike have vastly diminished. 
US policy-makers adm it the 
difficulty of launching an 
attack on Iraq after Mr An- 
nan's declaration that his 
Baghdad deal will be accept- 
able to all 15 council members. 

President Saddam may well 
renege on this agreement, but 
for now the unassuming Mr 
Annan can bask in a triumph 
of personal diplomacy that 
has boosted the prestige of the 
UN. 

The secretary-general is to 
be “heartily thanked and con- 
gratulated". said Richard But- 
ler. the UN’s chief weapons 
inspector. 

Some people advised Mr 
Annan not to enter the lion's 
den with President Saddam. 


who humiliated then UN sec- 
retary-general Javier Perez 
de Cuellar in 1991. President 
Saddam kept Mr Perez de 
Cuellar waiting for hours on a 
peace mission that failed to 
avert the Gulf war. 

The US itself expressed 
scepticism about Mr Annan's 
mission and even now 
reserves the right to pursue 
its own interest Some con- 
gressmen have spoken more 
bluntly. Republican senator 
John McCain hum Arizona, 
Who favours a rampaigr| to 


After reverses in 
Somalia and 
Bosnia, the UN 
needed a success 


overthrow the Iraqi presi- 
dent. argued at the weekend 
that the US was subordinat- 
ing its power to the UN. 

For all America’s cavils, Mr 
Annan had little choice but to 
go to Iraq. For the world's top 
diplomat to sit on the side- 
lines when almost the whole 
international community was 
pleading for him to help keep 
the peace would have been 
unconscionable and would 
have further diminished the 
prestige of the UN. 

The organisation badly 


needed a success. After 
reverses in So malia and Bos- 
nia. file UN risked s inking 
into irrelevance. It has not 
embarked on any significant 
peacekeeping missions for 
two years and it has lost its 
appetite for sanctions as a 
diplomatic tooL 

In his first year. Mr Annan 
has concentrated on the wor- 
thy but hardly headline-grab- 
bing goal of reform — the 
main reason he the sup- 
port of the US for the job. But 
despite being widely seen as 
Washington's man at the UN, 
Mr Annan may come back 
from Baghdad with an agree- 
ment that sticks in the 
istration's craw. He has al- 
ready made pointed remarks 
in America's direction. Be- 
fore his mission, he «tiH- -We 
should not insist cm humiliat- 
ing the Iraqis." 

Given Iraq's habit of reneg- 
ing on agreements, this peace 
deal may soon be overtaken by 
events and America could yet 
nnigash its warplanes on Pres- 
ident Saddam’s palaces and 
other targets before the year is 
out. Mr Annan's success 
would then lose its lustre. But 
as Mr Annan's predecessor, 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali used to 
say, a chief role of UN secre- 
tary-general is to be a scape- 
goat Mr Annan, who has risen 
through the UN’s ranks to its 
top job, is prepared to go hum 
hero to scapegoat 


Different tones, 
same song sheet 


Britain 


Michael White 
and Ian Stack 


I N DIPLOMACY tone mat- 
ters. So some students of 
Tony Biair's bullish utter- 
ances during the latest 
Gulf crisis have been quick to 
contrast them with the more 
p nan ced speeches and inter- 
views given by his Foreign 
Secretary. Robin Cook. 

What they purported to de- 
tect was that the Foreign 
Office has been less gung-ho 
than Downing Street Jo its 
willingness to enfbxx* Urntea 
Nations demands on Saddam 
Hussein with Angio-Amencan 
air strikes. Downing St has 
stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Bill Clinton on this Issue 
as on his Zapper^teproblem& 

Not for the first time a 
Labour prime minister stands 
accused - at least by a small 
but vociferous ban d of back- 
beneb critics at Westminster 
_ of over-eagerly foe 

White House line, The Gov- 
ernment was more supi^rtive 
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Downing 
In substance office 
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are adamant there ^ 
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dear throughout ^ to 

that It rese^“® ^ifthe 
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. Iraqi response to tne 


the UN secretary-general was 
inadequate. 

At the weekend Whitehall 
was still insisting that, what- 
ever answer Kofi Annan 
brought back from Baghdad, 
it would submit a new resolu- 
tion to the UN Security Coun- 
cil The fact that he did so 
well can be regarded as a 
feather in London's cap. 

The Blair government, in 
particular the Foreign Office, 
was keen to see Mr Annan put 
his plea for ‘‘flexibility” on all 
sides to the test Mr Cook's 
analysts believed President 
Saddam wanted a way out 
and Mr Cook was determined 

to make sure he had one. 

If the crisis had gone the 


and internationalist rhetoric. 
By contrast the US stffl owes 
$1 billion indues to the UN. 

Last night Downing Street 
and the Foreign Office were 
confident that Sunday’s Bagh- 
dad agreement will be en- 
shrined in a new UN resolu- 
tion — which will enable a 
“rapid reaction" if Baghdad 
tries to dodge again. 

That may be wishful think- 
ing by an inexperienced ad- 
ministration: President Sad- 
dam may be back soon 
enough to plague a diplomati- 
cally weaker alliance. Paddy 
Ashdown, the Liberal Demo- 
crat leader, warned last night 
that the latest breathing 
space should be used to 



Iraqis celebrate in Baghdad yesterday as the end of the talks between Kofi Annan and Hussein was announced. 

The state media had pro claim ed it a *banner- waving day when Iraqis overcame evil will' PHOTOGRAPH: DARKO BANDIC 

Clinton left to face Lewinsky case 


US politics 


Martin Kettle In Washington 



W ITH his interna- 
tional crisis sud- 
denly on hold. Presi- 
dent Clinton yesterday 
prepared for another bruis- 
ing week in the bitter do- 
mestic crisis over his 
relationship with the for- 
mer White House intern, 
Monica Lewinsky. 

The prospect of a settle- 
ment of the latest stand-off 
with Iraq may have brought 
relief in many world capi- 
tals, but is Washington it 
merely heightened the sense 
of Mr Clinton's vulnerabil- 
ity, depriving him for the 
moment of the opportunity 
to rally the nation b ehin d 


military action and ensure 
mg that his enemies will feel 
freer to attack Mm over Iraq 
and Ms Lewinsky. 

Like the White House, the 
president's Republican op- 
ponents were waiting for 
the details of the Iraq deal 
to become clear before com- 
mitting themselves, but the 
Senate majority leader. 
Trent Lott, cautioned that 
Mr Clinton was “in a very 
awkward position'* as a 
result of the agreement 
brought back from Bagh- 
dad by the UN secretary- 
general, Kofi Annan. 

"I was worried that this 
initiative by Annan was go- 
ing to put the president in a 
box arid that’s exactly what 
has happened,” Mr Lott 
said. “This is another ex- 
ample of how the adminis- 
tration's foreign policy is 
subcontracted to others.” 


In the House of Represen- 
tatives, Speaker New t Ging- 
rich said: “I hope Mr Annan 
has gotten a good agree- 
ment.” He warned that the 
White House must be “ready 

for immediate action” if 

Iraq reneges an the deaL 

Another senior Republi- 
can, Senator Arlen Specter, 
said: “One way or another 
we’re going to have to top- 
ple Saddam Hussein." 

With Ms Lewinsky likely 
to give evidence before the 
grand jury this week or 
next, the president and his 
lawyers are shaping np for 
battle with the special pros- 
ecutor, Kenneth Starr, over 
Mr Clinton's claim to exec- 
utive privilege over conver- 
sations with top aides. 

The White House has ar- 
gued that the claim — 
which enables evidence to 
be withheld from Mr Starr 


— applies to secret service 
personnel and to Mr Clin- 
ton's longtime aide and 
con fi dant Bruce Lindsey, 
who was called before the 
grand jury last week. 

But there is some trepida- 
tion in the White House 
about claiming executive 
privilege because it was 
used by President Richard 
Nixon during the Water- 
gate crisis. 

To add to its problems, 
the White House has been 
forced to deny that it en- 
gaged private investigators 
to examine political oppo- 
nents or members of Mr 
Starr's staff. Mr Clinton’s 
spokesman Mike McCorry 
said late on Sunday that ac- 
cusations in Time magazine 
and comments by a former 
Reagan administration 
prosecutor, Joseph diGen- 
ova, were “blatant lies”. 


Conflict ‘only postponed’ 


Robin Coot the Foreign Secretary, discusses the Iraq? 

situation in Brussels yesterday PHcrroeRAPkPewETHiaawNs 

other way and Britain had 
urged a delay before bombing, 
headlines about a “split'’ 
might have been warranted. 

The ghost of Clem Attl ee — 

Hying to Washington to ur^ 

Truman not to “nuke” North 
Korea or China in 1950 — still 

haunts Labour imaginations. 

As the smaller power, Brit- 
ish governments of most, if 
not all, colours (Margaret 
Thatcher could sometimes be 
an exception) Savour clothing 
military action in UN garb 


Israel 


DavMSharrock 
hi Jarusatem 


address Israel’s non-compli- 
ance with UN resolutions, 
which embitters Arab 
moderates. 

Senior Tories with experi- 
ence of war and diplomacy 
were reasonably satisfied 
with the Blairfte baptism of 
fire. *1 think Blair felt he had 
no choice but to stand firm, 
both because of his friendship 
with Clinton and because he 
knew people would be judging 
him against Margaret,” one 
ex- minister said. 


I SRAEL cast a sceptical eye 
yesterday over the appar- 
ent ending of the Iraq cri- 
sis, with the prime minister 
Blnyamin Netanyahu warn- 
ing that it might amount to no 
more than a postponement of 
regional conflict 
'Just because Saddam Hus- 
sein backed down at this mo- 
ment does not mean he will 
not start up again in a tew 
months," Mr Netanyahu said. 
If it was true that Saddam had 


accepted “free and unfettered 
access" for UN weapons in- 
spectors “that is good news, 
but I cannot tell you if that is 
the case yet”. 

Rebutting widespread criti- 
cism of his government's 
handling of the crisis, Mr Ne- 
tanyahu spoke of a “new 
Middle East of missiles” and 
the need for constant pre- 
paredness against attack. For 
this reason, he said, the 
national state of alert and dis- 
tribution of gas masks had 
been useful. 

“The efforts we undertook 
in the last few weeks will 
stand us In good stead for 
many years to come," Mr Ne- 
tanyahu said. Distribution 
centres will continue then- 


work this week and the gov- 
ernment is yet to decide 
whether or not to make anti- 
anthrax pills available to the 
public. 

The Palestinian leader 
Yasser Arafat welcomed the 
deal as “a very important step 
to achieving peace" in the 
Middle East A marked less- 
ening of tension In the Occu- 
pied Territories will reduce 
pressure on his Palestinian 
Authority. 

Israelis and Palestinians 
appear to agree on one impor- 
tant fact that international 
pressure will now mount for 
concerted efforts in the 
Middle East peace process. 

Opposition politicians 
hauled Mr Netanyahu over 


the coals for his handling of 
the Iraq crisis. Labour an- 
nounced it was ending Its 
emergency co-operation and 
would present a new no-confi- 
dence motion in the Knesset 
next week. 

Most newspaper editorials 
said Mr Netanyahu and his 
ministers had demonstrated a 
lack of leadership and spread 
panic by sending mixed mes- 
sages about the likelihood of 
an Iraqi attack with biologi- 
cal or chemical weapons. 

Meanwhile, more than a 
thousand high-ranking 
reserve officers in the Israel 
Defence Farce called yester- 
day for a unilateral with- 
drawal from the zone Israel 
occupies in south Lebanon. 


In their 
own words 


What [Annan] is 
saying is 

encouraging ... if 
he has got the kind 
of deal that 
appears to be 
emerging, he has 
moved Saddam a 
long way 

Foreign Secretary 
Robin Cook 

It was diplomacy. 
Wise, balanced, 
UN world 
diplomacy that 
enabled us to 
reach this 
agreement. Not 
sabre-rattling 

Iraqi deputy prime 

minister 

TariqAziz 

Tonight the issue 
has been 
practically 
resolved . . . 
[Saddam] Hussein 
gave his word 

Russian president 
Boris Yeltsin 

The US has made 
serious 

miscalculations 
twice: once in 1 991 
when they didn’t 
finish Saddam; 
and now because 
they strongly and 
wrongly believed 
that Saddam 
would not back 
down . . . We have 
to admit that 
Saddam has 
achieved a victory 

Former head of Iraqi 
military intelligence 
Waflq Samoraei 

was worried that 
this initiative by 
Annan was going 
:o put the 
president in a box 
and that’s exactly 
what’s happened 

US Senate majority 

leader 

Trent Lott 

would have 
preferred to see 
Iraq destroyed and 
all Iraqis butchered 
and be saints, 
rather than let 
them search 
[Saddam’s] 
bedrooms 

Libyan leader 
Muammar Gadafy 
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Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


F alling victim to the 
reticence that adds so 
richly to his lovable 
nature, my friend Lord 
Andrew Lloyd-Webber an- 
nounces his 50th birthday 
party with a full page adver- 
tisement in the London Eve- 
ning Standard. Beside a pic- 
ture of An drew sitting a this 
piano and grinning, the ad 
lists those among the 
“stars" due to attend. 

Glenn Close, Michael Ball, 
his brother Julian, his ex- 
missus Sarah Brightman 
and Donny Osmond will all 
be at the Royal Albert Hall 
party on April 7. Mindful of 
the legendary urinal-clear- 
ing incident at the Lyceum, 
we call the Albert Hall to 
check on facilities. “1 can’t 
tell you exactly how many 
urinals we have, "says a 
spokesman, "but we have a 
Gents and a Ladies on each 
door.'' Fingers crossed, 
then. Proceeds from the 
bash will go to the National 
Youth Music Theatre. Nice 
to see Andrew patting some- 
thing back into music, hav- 
ing taken, so much over the 
years. 


A N even nobler Lord is 
busier than ever. On 
Saturday. Jeffrey 
Archer supported Interna- 
tional Tourist Day. by tak- 
ing on the role of guest con- 
ductor. . .not at a musical 
concert to celebrate An- 
drew's life, but on a Number 
1 1 bus. His Lordship, who 
offered guided tours around 
St Paul’s. Westminster and 
Docklands, would want it 
made absolutely clear that 
this was a purely altruistic 
gesture, quite unconnected 
with any campaign to be- 
come Mayor ofLondon. 


MBAEJNGa well de- 
I served break from 
■ Iraq, the Foreign Sec- 
retary writes to the letters 
page to complain about the 
Item concerning his meet- 
ing with Salman Rushdie 
last week. "Your column 
tailed to note that the week 
I met Mr Rushdie,” writes 
Cookie, “coincided with the 
ninth anniversary of the 
fatwa.” This was a serious 
omission, and I can only 
apologise. All that actually 
appeared in the Diary was: 
“Praise for the latest tri- 
umph goes to the Foreign 
Office, which hosted the 
meeting on Monday, after 
the ninth anniversary of 
the Ayatollah's fatwa.” 
Skimming may be all right 
with trivia like the Scott 
Report, Cookie, but we 
really must concentrate 
with our weightier reading 
material. 


fROM what the BBC 
■■ calls Its “news p ro- 
ll gramme strategy 
review" comes mixed news 
for RBC2’s political pro- 
gramme. The Record, which 
goes out four mornings a 
week at 8.30am. The overall 
viewing figures are not 

good, with between 100 , 000 - 
200.000 watching each day 
—serious people are all 
tuned to the heavyweight 
political channel. GMTV, 
waiting for Mr Tony Blair 
— however, it does seem 
that the programme is 
building for toe future. No 
fewer than toper cent of the 
audience, the review ob- 
serves, are under nine years 
old (many of them former 
stars of Mandy Mandelsou’s 
Mill bank election hit 
squad). 


I AM delighted to an- 
nounce a new member of 
staff for this column. The 
Reverend Steve Chalke has 
accepted the important post 
of Diary Vicar. “I'm de- 
lighted,” he said yesterday, 
when formally offered the 
position. “Would it be a reg- 
ular thing?" Let's Just see 
how it goes. The Rev came 
to our attention, you may 
recall, when a press release 
about his endless media ac- 
tivities, sent by his own PR 
firm, described him as the 
man who most coherently 
defines the Zeitgeist His 
first sermon will be an ex- 
amination of the Biblical 
quotation: “the meek, shall 
inherit the earth " (Matthew 
5:5). 
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So we’re not going to war. Good: 
that’s what the people wanted 



K OFI ANNAN has saved 
Bill Clinton, saved Sad- 
dam Hussein and. In a 
minor key. saved Tony Blair. 
He made all their stances suc- 
ceed. He saved toe peace. 
Could there be a nobler task 
for a secretary-general of toe 
United Nations? The deal he 
did protected Iraq from a sav- 
age bombing, and apparently 
secured toe major promise he 
was sent to get, the reinstate- 
ment of the freedom of the UN 
weapons inspectorate. At the 
heart of the matter, however, 
is toe retreat this deal offers 
Mr Clinton and Mr Blair from 
being obliged to start a war 
that might well have de- 
stroyed their reputations as 
world statesmen. 

Without toe threat of bomb- 
ing, Saddam would not have 
conceded. His record shows 
that very plainly. So it Is Im- 
portant toe threat was made 
credible. But it was also very, 
very important that it should 
not be executed. Mercifully, it 
seems to have had su ffic ie n t 
credibility with Saddam. But 
it lacked credibility with the 
people on whom Its perpetra- 
tors depend, their voters. 
They weren't convinced. We 
have learned something about 
the frailty of toe basis on 
which foreign policy these 
days is made. Western leaders 
failed m yoke military aggres- 
sion to democratic consent a 
fact that surely has as deep a 
bearing on the future as Sad- 
dam's climb-down. 

The hardware is awesome, ' 
but toe Justification for using 
it was totally ineffective. I 
When Secretary Albright went 
to middle America to explain 
toe policy, she was barracked 
and derided. Though Congress 
has its quota of hawks, there 
was an uncertain majority for 
the polio' as described. News- 
week's weekend poll found 
only 18 per cent of Americans 
Savouring this policy, of lim- 
ited air-strikes, and 39 per 
cent wanting continued diplo- 
macy. For ail yesterday's por- 
tentous buffing from the 
White House, echoed by the 


faithful British Foreign Office, 
about waiting to see what Mr 
Annan has brought back, it 
immediately became Incon- 
ceivable that the US and Brit- 
ain would insist on bombing 
regardless. They know that, if 
they did. they would supplant 
Saddam as pariahs of the 
world. 

'nils is because so many 
people have failed to believe 
toe case they've made. Bomb- 
ing is heavy aggression. The 
people need to accept and sup- 
port toe purpose it Is meant to 
serve. In this case they don’t 
even, precisely, know toe pur- 
pose. Even the military were 
at pains, in toe last few days, 
to destroy the politicians' illu- 
sion that bombing was a mat- 
ter of pain-free electronic tar- 
geting. Even Clinton said it 
would neither destroy all Sad- 
dam's stockpiles nor guaran- , 


tee against his resuming 
chemical and biological war- 
fare production. Still less 
would it eli m inate the man 
himself, which toe poll says 38 
per cent of Americans would 
support. Locked Into a half- 
baked policy — hardware 
massive, strategy confused — 
Clinton and his staff failed to 
make any other case, at bot- 
tom, than that Saddam is a 
menacing tyrant, against 
whom something unpleasant 
must be done. 

In Britain, the response to 
this was acquiescent. Show 
toe British establishment a 
glimpse of warfare, and they 
will send all-party salutations 
even before our boys get near 
tbe battle-field. And some- 
times this is right. In Bosnia, 
quiet and patient military in- 
tervention for policing pur- 
poses is doing good. But in the 


case of Iraq, tbe official logic 
was no more persuasive here 
than in Columbus, Ohio. Con- 
versing with ministers, I real- 
ised that in their hearts they 
were far from sure toe policy 
was right They went along 
with it, and the Commons 
voted overwhelmingly. But 
the belief that bombing Iraq, if 
actually carried out would 
have a purpose they could 
describe and defend was a hy- 
pothesis they confronted with 
palpable discomfort 
They knew, in effect, what 
toe people suspected: that four 
days' non-stop bombing, 
which has emerged as tbe US- 
UK plan, could have achieved 
a lot of ruination without se- , 
curing a military, let alone a 
political, objective. Saddam I 
would have remained, inspec- 
tion would have stopped, and 
they themselves would be ex- 


posed as leaders more pre- 
pared to use their weaponry 
than to think about the out- 
come. This set of political con- 
sequences is extremely incon- 
venient Saddam is toe gainer. 
He may weC have brought the 
end of sanctions closer. His 
concession on weapons In- 
spection Is not in reality, of 
toe highest importance to 
him. He has made inspection a 
big issue of face and tactics for 
many years, but it's not as if 
he now has to account to his 
people for any loss of national 
dignity. His lethal weaponry 
has always, in any case, been 
virtually undeployable 
against an outside enemy. If. 
as a result of conceding on 
inspections, he eventually se- 
cures re-admission to at least 
part of the normal world, he 
will be able to reckon it a 
victory, and perhaps point to 


Four days’ non-stop bombing, which was 
the US-UK plan, could have achieved a 
lot of ruination without securing a 
military, let alone a political, objective 


A voice of dissent on Iraq as relief sweeps the globe 

No rejoicing, please 


Washington and London as 
his allies in supplying it 
Unpleasant though this is to 
contemplate, it throws light 
on the realities of Western 
politics. These place severe 
limits on an interventionist 
Foreign policy. All American 
politicians, and many Ameri- 
can voters, say yes to getting 
rid of Saddam Hussein. But, 
short of another Kuwait-like 
outrage, they will never sup- 
port the land war necessary to 
achieve it Merely preventive 
action, fancifully to preclude a 
gas or germ attack that hasn’t 
taken place, and damage tbe 
leader who is developing the 
power to make it simply does 
not enjoy the necessary 
support 

That is a profound and salu- 
tary' development art inhibi- 
tion an the leaders of great 
and second-order powers 
alike. It suggests that toe role 
of world policeman, which 
only toe US is equipped to 1 
carry out is one that’s as i 
likely to engage the scepticism 
of Americans as that of nu- 
merous other countries, not 
least in the Middle East It 
certainly says that American 
officials who want to exercise 
such a role must find a more 
sophisticated explanation 
than Mrs Albright's. "If we 
have to use force. "she said on 
NBC last week, "it is because 
we are America. We are the 
indispensable nation. We 
stand tall. We see further into 
the Ihture.' 1 

What the people are saying 
is that this is not enough. 
Flabby talk that won't impress 
many enemies or, eventually, 
friends. Let there, at least, be a 
credible linkage between ends 
and means. Let us not make 
threats, when the conse- 
quences of executing them 
will be as problematic, even 
on favourable assumptions, as 
they would be from bombing 
Saddam's Iraq. This is painful 
for leaders, but It's the 
people's contribution. Get 
your act together, they say. 
before the next time — or 
never be believed again. 


Martin 

Woollacott 


T HE great wave of relief 
which ran round the 
globe yesterday as it be- 
came clear that Kofi Annan 
had managed a deal with Sad- 
dam Hussein to avert an. 
American attack on Iraq 
ought to have been followed 
by a great nave of shame. The 
deal has been done with a 
uniquely evil man, it gives 
him much of what he wants, 
and it probably consigns the 
Iraqi people to many more 
years under the most de- 
praved of dictatorships. It 
may not even head off bomb- 
ing. which could still happen, 
sooner or later. It will have 
profoundly dangerous effects 
in the Middle East among 
other things probably setting 
off a more intense regional 


race to acquire weapons of 
mass destruction. 

This is not to say that an 
American attack. If it bad 
come or If it still comes, would 
not have the same or worse 
results- Assuming the bombs 
do not fall, we will have 
avoided a bad war only in 
order to make a bad peace. An 
the powers concerned bear a 
share of the blame for toe 
failures and mistakes which, 
over the years. led inexorably 
to a situation where the world 
was faced with the dismal 
choice between the two. 

T HE US was at toe same 
time over-ambitious in 
its Middle Eastern objec- 
tives and lacking in will and 
competence in carrying town 
out It proposed to contain 
both Iraq and Iran but suc- 
ceeded in containing neither. 
It proposed to change the 
regime in Iraq but vitiated 


this by its preference for a 
mili tary succession, it pro- 
posed to bring about a peace 
settlement between Israelis 
and Palestinians, but has not 
tried hard enough to achieve 
one. It held out the hope that, 
with European help, toe eco- 
nomic landscape of the Middle 
East would be transformed, 
but this has not happened. It 
proposed, in other words, a 
new political and economic 
order in the region but laid no 
foundations for it 
Even though their criti- 
cisms of Washington thus had 
genuine substance, Russia. 
France, and others who di- 
verged over Middle Eastern 
policy were guilty, to varying 
degrees, of a desire to con- 
found toe United States just 
because it teas toe United 
States, as well as of patent 
greed for toe trade and oil 
deals ggrf fom has been dan- 
gling before them. Israel con- 


tributed hugely to the atmo- 
sphere of disillusion and lost 
purpose in which Saddam was 
able to survive and which in- 
clined many ordinary 1 .Arabs 
to support him. Ar.b govern- 
ments, caught between Ameri- 
ca's failure to deliver what it 
had once seemed to promise, 
and the anger apparent on the 
streets of their capitals, were 


We will have 
avoided a bad war 
only in order to 
make a bad peace 

guilty of prevarication and 
passivity, in that ail or them 
desired toe fall of Saddam but 
none would ever say so or do 
much that wns significant to 
bring it about- Finally, a seg- 


ment of Western public opin- 
ion has concentrated, with a 
certain emotional wlifulness, 
on tbe harm inflicted on Iraqis 
by sanctions, or threatened by 
American bombs, while pay- 
ing no attention to toe long- 
term crisis of the region. 

With akin and some guile, 
Kofi Annan has exacted com- 
pliance in principle from toe 
Iraqis and, by publicly endors- 
ing the accord, has created a 
situation in which It would be 
hard for the Americans to do 
other than accept It. But while 
the Iraqis may, on paper, have 
retreated, in every other way 
they have gained. Sanctions 
are already half dismantled, 
and an end to them implicitly 
promtsed. There Is "light at 
the end of the tunnel" for 
Saddam, If he is wise enough 
to avoid blatant cheating for 
the next few months. What we 
are watching Is the terrible 
spectacle of his rehabilitation. 


Three lives 

shattered 



I WRITE this almost ex- 
actly a year after the 
release of the three men 
wrongly convicted of the 
1978 murder of the news- 
paper hoy Carl 
Bridgewater. 

Where are the three now? 
Two of them are in hospital. 
Jimmy Robinson fa recover- 
ing from a major operation 
on his kidneys. friend 
Carol Bradbury, with whom 
he was living when be was 
arrested In December 1978. 
visits Mm every day and 
says his spirits and sense of 
humour are still high. “He 
has braved his way 
through, rather than 
coped.” she says. 

George Irving, the actor 
who played the part of 
Jimmy Robinson In the BBC 
drama documentary Bad 
Company, has become in 
real Ufa his devoted friend 
and supporter. He encour- 
aged Jimmy to talk to Mal- 
colm Homey. another actor , 
who campaigned for the 
release of tbe three. 

The result was a one-man 
play. Just Not Fair, based 
entirely on Jimmy's experi- 
ences and rich vocabulary. 
The play was universally 
praised and will soon be 
produced as a one-night 
Platform at tbe National 
Theatre. 

M ichael Hickey 
never recovered 
from his astonishing 
90-day protest demonstra- 
tion on the roof of Gartree 
prison in the freezing win- 
ter of 1983-84. He fa still 
seriously ill, and from time 
to time returns to a psychi- 
atric clinic in Bi rmingham. 
He is sustained by his 
mother Ann Whelan, who 
, led the campaign to expose 
tbe injustice, and bis girl- 
friend Michelle Beswlck, 
who shares his council fiat 
in Bromsgrove. 

Michelle pays tribute to 
the “fantastic support we 
have had from everyone 
round here — neighbours, 
shopkeepers, everyone. 
Michael is a lovely person, 
so like his Mum, but too 
often he just can't cope”. 

Michael's cousin Vincent 
lives in Redditcb with bis 
mother, Ann Skett, a fac- 
tory worker all her life 
until she was Invalided out 
with industrial asthma. She 
never for a moment lost her 
faith In her son’s innocence. 
She tells me Vincent suffers 
often from intense anguish 
but fa gradually coming 
through. 

The damage done by such 
injustice can never be put 
right — the Birmingham Six 
and toe Guildford Four and 
all the other victims have 
testified to that. 

As so often, the authori- 
ties responsible for s mas h. 
Ing so many human pieces 
to smithereens have Left it 
to ordinaiy people to try to 
put them together again. 

A year ago, the Director 
of Public Prosecutions at 
last publicly admitted that 


toe men’s convictions had 
been wrongly secured 
through the most blatant 
police fabrication of confes- 
sion evidence. So far, how- 
ever. there has been not a 
word from the Director's 
office about the prosecution 
of any of the police officers 

involved. _ ... . 

Officers accused oi rann- 
catina evidence in the Bir- 
mingham and Guil dford 
cases were prosecuted and 
got off. Perhaps the Direc- 
tor taken this process a 
stage further — and decided 
there fa really no point in 
prosecuting anyway. Mean- 
while, and by the way, who 
killed Cart Bridgewater? In 
that question the combined 
authorities of our criminal 
justice system show not the 
slightest interest. 

Was the boy’s murderer 
by any chance a freemason? 
I only ask because so many 
of the police officers in the 
case were on the square, 
probably in the same lodge. 
I have always been suspi- 
cious of dark stories of Ma- 
sonic conspiracies, but I 
make an exception in the 
case of the late, unfa men ted 
West Midlands serious 
crimes squad. Chris Muffin 
MP, chairman of the Com- 
mons Home Affairs Select 
Committee, maintains that 
there are more than 30 in- 
terlocking cases of gross in- 
justice arising from fabrica- 
tion of evidence, bullying 
and torturing suspects in 
custody by a gang of officers 
from that squad. 

In one case recently de- 
cided by tbe Court of Ap- 
peal. a group of officers put 
a paper bag over Derek 
Treada way’s head. until he 
made an entirely false con- 
fession to a crime he did not 
do, for which he served a 
long prison sentence. 

Many If not all the offi- 
cers concerned in such 
cases were freemasons. 
Their masonic links did not 
automatically make them 
liars and bullies — but Adit 
help to shield their abomi- 
nable behaviour from dis- 
covery and from punish- 
ment? That question can 
only start to be answered if 
we know the names of 
police officers who are ma- 
sons. Chris Muffin's com- 
mittee is absolutely right to 
demand the relevant names 
from the Grand Lodge and 
to deploy the full array of 


Many if not all the 
officers concerned 
in miscarriages 
were freemasons 


Parliament’s democratic 
powers to enforce tbe 
disclosure. 

AFTER the election last 
May, Tony Blair warned 
new Labour MPs not to In- 
dulge in toe triumphalist 
slogan attributed to Hartley 
Shawcross after the 1945 
Labour landslide: "We are 
toe masters now". 

Blair's former pupil-mas- 
ter. the Lord Chancellor 
Lord Irvine, who has 
swiped some of Scotland’s 
art treasures for display In 
his palatial residence, has 
obviously taken tbe warn- 
ing to heart, and has 
slightly adapted the slogan 
to something much move 
appropriate to New Labour: 
“Ours are the Masters 
now." 



One of toe worst aspects of 
this week's bargain is that it 
makes It even more unlikely 
that policies like recognising 
an Iraqi government in exile, 
indicting Saddam, or declar- 
ing no-drive zones in northern 
and southern Iraq will ever be 
taken up. 

The United States has suf- 
fered a serious defeat and toe 
region has lost a set of guide- 
lines which, however defec- 
tive. were familiar and held in 
common. That defeat is not so 
much that toe United States 
has been outmanoeuvred bv 
Saddam, which is a conse- 
quence rather than than a 
cause, but that Us strategic 
policies for the Middle East 
have had to be abandoned or 
heavily modified. While 
America will not cease to be a 
power in toe area, there will 
be reactions which could have 
frightening results. Is it not . 
possible, for Instance, that 


mass destruction an 
versive efforts in L 
not probable that Ni 

pointing to a mon 
Iraqi threat, wifi b « 
^ Ws obstruction o 
negotiations with tot 
tans? Would it be sui 
Turkey should start 
mfc with Saddam an 
for a settlement of 
kara sees as toe chai 
non in northern Iraq 
not be understar da I 
Iraqi Kurds, or sotnt 
felt they had to come 
with Baghdad? Migt 
United States itself] 
and either turn aw; 
sage m risky ad\ 
mere may be relii 
apparent sucoess of 
mission, but there s 
no rejoicing. 
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A deal that 
ran satisfy 

Kofi Annan gets it right 

2wfi SSSSSSS *“ ^ghdad by 
significant acSSempST^ Kofi is a 
fine print analysis £ en ** 

the Security Coundl jPES accepted 
a war whose corwemiJI? 11 have P^ented 

ously un Pre dicS^y« ‘f w ^ e ? da ^ er - 

so without concedina^Ji^? 11 have done 
should deUverarii u l any pnce - Ifc 

dence vestemtev hff wl ? ch - on the evi- 

S»SS^*^w2 

So^lS n ^rtiT re Ukely to 1351 *“ *» 

at^ws all parties concerned to claim that 

SS.SS,"* *■» 

fSssi aa-ssE^t 

they concur with the aeree- 

f0rce by ^ m embS 

Security Council was evidently a 
very important fiactor, however much Iraq 
may now deny it As Mr Annan told the 
press conference in Baghdad yesterday 
morning, you can do a lot with diplomacy, 
but a lot more if it is backed up by 
firmness and force.” Saddam Hussein has 
agreed to deliver what he refused to when 
the crisis began: was that not what it was 
all about? There will be details in the 
package with which Washington will be 

Letters to the Editor 


Of cartoons 
and condomes 

\/OUR headline yesterday 

I (BBC ends fly-on-the-wall 


kj* tjj 311 ^ppy. But the three key issues on 
winch assurance was sought — unfettered 
access by the inspectors, the right to repeat 
visits, and the absence of a timelimit — 
nave apparently been safeguarded- If the 
purpose was to use force as an adjunct to 
diplomacy and not vice versa, Mr Clinton 
should be able to insist that it had its effect. 

Saddam Hussein also emerges in an 
advantageous position: this may seem an 
unjust outcome for a thuggish dictator with 
no redeeming features, but success in nego- 
tiations does not imply moral approbation. 
For a leader so often characterised as 
psychotic, insane or blind to nor mal argu- 
ment he has negotiated quite rationally 
from his own perspective. The cru cial con- 
cession on the absence of any timelimit was 
made in classic negotiating style right at 
the last moment. He will benefit from the 
I relief of his own people, and his neigh- 
bours, that die war threat has been lifted. If 
he is seen to have made concessions, that 
will hardly harm his image either. Of 
course the agreement has worsened the 
chances of any internal challenge to his 
leadership — but the US and its Gulf allies 
have never shown enthusiasm for ventur- 
ing into that area of the unknown. 

The British government may also present 
its own efforts in a favourable light Robin 
Cook was quick to do so yesterday morning 
when he suggested that Britain had played 
a leading role in assembling the Security 
Council mandate which allowed Mr Annan 
to go to Baghdad. Britain also appears to 
have had a restraining effect on American 
impatience with the diplomatic track, both 
by asking hard questions about the purpose 
of any military action, and by insisting that 
such action would have to be preceded by 
some kind of new Security Council resolu- 
tion. If indeed Britain has played its tradi- 
tional role of working from within to soften 


the rough edge of US policy, it has kept this 
well concealed. But we may expect to bear 
more about it as the crisis recedes. 

Will the agreement, once held up to more 
searching light really come up to expecta- 
tions? There are already clues in the 
remarks yesterday from Mr Arman 
Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz at their 
joint press conference. Mr Annan said that 
it would satsfy both the “spirit” and the 
“intent” of the relevant UN resolutions — 
implying that some details may be varied. 
Mr Aziz stressed that it was a “balanced” 
document which had been concluded in toe 
I hope that sanctions would be lifted soon. 
Clearly the deal will embody some of toe 
“flexibility" for which Mr Annan first 
called two weeks ago when he made his 
first diplomatic intervention. But there is 
nothing wrong with being flexible if it 
secures compliance. The burden of proof 
will rest with Saddam Hussein to deliver. 
That means that the inspectors must be 
able to enter the presidential palaces with 
full authority, no matter how many “men 
in suits” may accompany them. Yesterday 
Mr Aziz claimed there was no problem 
about this — indeed that a full inspection 
would reveal no weapons programme and • 
therefore hasten final resolution of the 
whole process. There is a big gap between I 
word and deed, but Saddam may be more 
Likely to deliver what has now been com- 
mitted to writing if — in the phrase widely 
used yesterday — there is some ‘Tight at 
the end of the tunnel”. Here too Mr Cook 
may have given an important signal on 
Sunday when he suggested that sanctions 
could be lifted “in toe fairly near fixture." 

The person in this whole aflhir with the 
strongest claim to our approval is Kofi 
Annan. He waited his time on toe sidelines 
until he judged the moment was right He 
has handled the prickly constituents on 


both sides with skill and tact, while insist- 
ing cm the integrity of the UN and its 
resolutions. It is a rare negotiator who can 
operate In such contentious middle ground: 
no previous UN Secretary -General of recent 
years would have managed to do it By 
bringing his text in person back to the UN, 
Mr Annan is also quite legitimately doing 
his best to ensure a positive reception far it 
while leaving toe final decision to the 
Security Council. 

If the Secretary-General succeeds, he will 
have done something to restore toe author- 
ity of the UN — in danger of being bypassed 
by unilateral military action. This may in 
turn allow some of toe good intentions 
declared after the 199W1 Gulf War to be 
addressed again in the Middle East. Such as 
reviving the peace process, moving towards 
democratic governance, curbing the arms 
race, and putting an end to military threats 
from any quarter. These are remote visions 
at toe moment, but they are surely worth 
encouraging alter so many bad dreams. 

Eternal bang 

Yet existence remains a mystery 

IN THE beginning, according to toe second 
sentence of Genesis, the earth was without 
form and void. Not a bad description of a 
process that during the past 30 years scien- 
tists have matte mind-boggling progress in 
understanding. We now know that toe 
universe started from toe nudear explosion 
of a minute “virtual particle” of Infinite , 
density — the nearest thing to nothingness. 
The big mystery is what exactly it was that | 
happened during toe first one thousandth 
of a second (diplomatically un mentioned by 
Genesis) when the future direction and 
shape of the universe was determined. And 


toe most critical part, according to Stephen 
Hawking and his Cambridge colleague Neil 
Turok this week (writing in Physics Let- 
ters) is what happened in the first t rillio n, 
trillionth of a second. This may dictate 
whether toe universe will go on expanding 
forever or whether (as rival scientists still 
argue) it will decelerate by enough to be 
caught by gravitational forces which will 
compel it to contract — an implosion that 
would take it over billions of years back to 
the minute particle whence we all came. 
(“Dust thou wert and to dust thou wilt 
return”). 

It is difficult enough for the lay person to 
grasp the fractions involved (not many 
school rulers measure trillion trillionths) 
let alone what all this might be trying to tell 
us. Fortunately, for harmony among man- 
kind the rival theories are sufficiently 
broad-church to house both atheists and 
believers: the former argue that we now 
have a complete explanation of existence 
and need look no farther, the latter tha t 
such a miracle of physics must have hart an 
external cause. The Hawking argument 
that time has a beginning but no end will 
make posterity sleep more soundly and 
ought in a small way to enhance the virtues 
of peacemaking and environmental control 
since our stewardship of the earth can no 
longer be seen as temporary'. Philosophers 
will doubtless argue whether it is possible 
to talk of a notion of existence before Big 
Bang even though scientists argue that is 
when time and space began. Above all, it 
ought to give us all a sense of infinite 
humility at the awesomeness of all that has 
been happening. That the entire universe 
erupted from a minute speck to which it 
could return but probably won’t will surely 
remain a the mystery among mysteries 
however much scientists agree that they 
have found the complete explanation. 


Anne Begg does the disabled no favours ^'i%^S^i3jr, phony 



doc umentaries) might give a 
misleading impression of the 
facts. Documentary pro- 
grammes will remain a cor- 
nerstone of theBBCl sched- 
ule. Our ambition is to ensure 
diversity and innovation in 
this important genre. We need 
not be defensive about obser- 
vational series such as Driv- 
ing School and Hotel that en- 
gage the audience and 
illuminate lives in a truthful 
and informative way. The dan- 
gers of imitation and satura- 
tion are well understood but 
the richly diverse tradition of 
BBC documentary-making 
has been reinforced by these 
successes, not side-tracked. 
Peter Salmon. 

Controller, BBCl. 

London. 

[RECENTLY worked as aBT 
I call handler (Orwellian call 
centres. February 21). It was 
not unusual to receive 50 calls 
in one hour; with the telephone 
programmed to bring in a cafl 
within one second crfa finished 

calL This work was very tiring, 

particularly as we had to read 
from a computer screen. Each 
call was supervised and if you 
didn’t get in the “dosing saluta- 
tion" you would be assigned to 

retraining. 

Sarah Adamcznk. 

Bristol. 

WAS amused by the alarm 


brain rails of out young (Don 

guys! Get with the toons, Feb- 
ruary 23)- As a child in toe 

1360s, I was Ear more mteresteo 
in Wacky Races and Dastardly 
And Mutley than Blue Peter. 
Somehow, despite this handi- 
cap, I managed to get an Ox- 
bridge degree, and now man- 

age a university department. 
My only fear for the ‘Tesky 

kids" of today is that they don t 

understand All the references 
in an episode ofThe Simpsons. 

Antony Brewerton. 

Oxford 

0 Philip Larkin was a OPi- 


roary 21)? What does that 
make the rest of his generation 

who. in 1943, were not 

abomourplans^^dfreo- 

tEdbytoeMimstryofLahouf- 
Notforusthedrudgery^^ 
librarian’s lot I 
tetheRAF. Thegjrl^^ now 
mywffewasdirect^to^ ft 
Rover fectoryto work on SP« 
Ore engines. Three of 
mates were directed tc “toeff 
deatos in vanous theatre j 

war.Buttoenwewerejeii^r 

artistic nor Oxford graduates. 
JohnPoweB- 
StnstfordUpon Avon. 

QW that the domes of 


reproduce (Row erupts iovajj 


Y OUR interview with 
Labour MP Anne Begg 
(Fighting prejudice 
from a wheelchair. February 
23) graphically illustrates 
many of the problems inher- 
ent in New Labour’s stance 
on welfare reform in this 
area. She rightly points out 
that disabled people should 
not be seen as a homogeneous 
group, but her pronounce- 
ments on welfare reform 
ignore this. She wrongly as- 
sumes that because she has 
struggled to work and has 
been uniquely successful in 
becoming Britain’s first dis- 
abled woman MP. other sick 
and disabled people can too. 
Many cannot In some cases 
I this is because they live in 
areas where there are no suit- 
able jobs. In others it is be- 
cause they are too sick or dis- 
abled to work or because they 
could only work erratically 
due to Ill-health. 

New Labour's stance on 
welfare benefits is punitive 
and ill-conceived. People who 
receive benefits and abso- 


lutely depend upon them feel 
under attack. And if, like my- 
self they are too ill to under - 
take paid work, they often feel 
guilty as welL I do not deny 
that the welfare state needs 
rethinking, but this requires 
wide-ranging and construc- 
tive discussion so that any 
new policies are a genuine im- 
I provement on existing ones. 

It also requires a lot of de- 
I tailed hard work. At present 
we have the worst of all 
i worlds. Government leaks 
and pronouncements and in- 
terviews with MPs like Anne 
Begg are contributing to a pu- 
nitive climate which is nega- 
tively affecting the percep- 
tions and self-perceptions of 
people who receive benefits. 
Rhetorical phrases like “wel- 
fare to work" and “welfare de- 
pendency** are being im- 
ported from America with 
little thought And very few 
concrete ideas about howto 
make the weUhre system 
more flexible are being 
produced. 

Sadly, instead of stimulat- 


| mg a wide-ranging debate. 
New Labour seems to be 
I adopting a neo-Thatcherite 
rhetoric which has a decidely 
non-in elusive feel to it. 

Dr Veronica Beech ey. 
London. 

I AM chronically disabled, 
and suffer ran eta nt discom- 
fort I tend to injure myself 
easily and find myself in hos- 
pital because cf this — three 
months last year, for example. 
Two days a week in a local 
college is as much as I can 
manage. It’s unpaid — indeed 
I choose to use the very bene- 
fits currently at risk, particu- 
larly DLA, to help fund me. I 
do not c on si de r myself lazy, 
nor does anyone who knows 
me. 

Anne Begg is clearly a very 
driven individual. Most 
people, disabled and other- 
wise, are not; they work to 
live and are defined not by 
their jobs, but by a whole 
range of interests. Disability 
can prove too much for many 
to overcome; riangjtng posi- 


tive role models before them 
as some kind of norm simply 
increases their sense of infer- 
iority. I know, this morning; 
it increased mine. 

Tom Seldom 
Liverpool. 


on “democratic renewal" in 
local government she would 
have a better understanding 
of the matter. 

Dr Andy Asquith. 
University of Luton. 


out of the bonfire of history 

H AVING listened to the [ cian than to ninth 

recent performance of El- I crasser comoletioi 


/\ individual can only be 
“empowered" by being eco- 
nomically active. By making 
i such a crass statement, Ma 
Beg g Is b eginning to sound 
like W UUflm Wn 1 df g ynw in 

his attempts to justify toe fll- 
named Citizen’s Charter 
Like Waldegrave, Ms Begg ap- 
pears to have a very narrow 
and short-sighted notion of 
empowerment and thus of 
active citizenship. Surely she 
does not believe that a dia- 
ahled person who Is not “eco- 
nomically active", and there- 
fore by default not 
“empowered", is any less 
worthy than their economi- 
cally active counterparts? 

Perhaps if Ms Begg had 
read the recent paper from 
John Prescott’s department 


Wallpapered into a corner 

A S ALEGALaidpractitio- queathed or purchased from 

ner and lifetime Labour the public purse, on request 

supporter I found the Lord without undue delay? Will 

Chancellor's recent extra va- they be available for lending 

gance in spending £650,000 on subject to conservation safe- 
his Westminster flat both of- guards if requested for an ex- 

fensiveatfo irresponsible (Ir- hibition by a legitimate 

vine under Ore left and right, organisation? Are the condi- 

February 18). With an in- tions in which they are to be 

crease of legal aid rates aver- kept appropriate for art works 

qpinp r2p per hour over toe last of this material Mud? 
^eyears, small wonder that Another issuesareirrele- 

dreves of high street lawyers vent for "cdlars’’ read “safe 

are either closing down or storage", for “co n n o isseurs 
seeking better rewards in read “friends and the carefully 
commercial firms- vetted’’ for "reserve” read 

I just hope that not all law- “awaiting their turn to be hung 

vers will be tarred with the in the main g alte ries”. for 

fetcat brush because the head “first class paintings’’ read pic- 
nf our profession shows such tures that Lord and Lady Ir- 

pxecrable taste to his furnish- vine happen to like, 
ines The behaviour, if not the Prof Marcia Pointon- 
Spaper, is best described as ^ptortment of Artffl^ory, 

shabby University of Manchester, 

AjanBridger. -THE absurdity of the press 

Bradiora. j atta ^ raLordIrvine> 

/mu lord Irvine’s loan of whom I have known for 30 

Orafotings (Irvine denies years, is beginning to make 

^Unhanging offence, Feb- the casefor a right to privacy 

loary 21) the key questions for public persons in public 

are: Will any interested indl- affairs. 

^ual be permitted to see one John Griffith, 

or more of these works, be- I Marlow, Bucks. 



1 MPas “Britain’s first ever 
pe rmAnpntly -di jahle d MP. 

Tm sure that Winston Chur- 
chill, who had dyslexia. Jack 
Ashley, who was profoundly 
deaf until his cochlear im- 
plani, and David Bhmkett, 
would all find this description 
somewhat bizarre. Only 2 per 
cent of disabled people are 
wheelchair-users — Anne 
Begg Is the first MP from this 
group. 

Also it is wrong to say that 

wheelchair-users don’t nor- 
mally get criticised. There are 
a rising number of reports cf 
abuse ranging from verbal to 
serious physical assaults an 

diraUpfl pprupiw— hwA Ann e 

Begg never been told she is a 
“fire hazard”? 

Steve Francis. 

Leeds. 


Poetic injustice 


I I recent performance of El- 
gar’s "third’' symphony, I feel 
Mark Lawson (Second 
thoughts. February 19) is too 
dogmatic when he argues for 
an end to the practice of com- 
pleting artists' unfinished 
works. How much poorer 
would our artistic legacy be If 
certain works had not been 
completed or orchestrated, or 
if the composer’s or writer's 
instructions to destroy their 
work bad been followed? 

The problem is whereto 
draw the line. Do you com- 
plete works that are finished 
and leave those that exist only 
as sketches — certainly the 
case with Elgar's “third*? Do 
you ignore artists who have 
achieved a long creative life 
but address those whose 
career was tragically cur- 
tailed (Schubert Mozart)? El- 
gar's family rightly concluded 
that since the music would 
come out of copyright in 2005, 
it was preferable to have the 
Symphony finished by a 
capable and sensitive musi- 


cian than to run the risk of 
crasser completions assault- 
ing our ears in seven or eight 
years' time. And as with the 
Elgar, I believe that you 
should treat each case individ- 
ually; ultimately, market 
forces apply to artistic endeav- 
ours, and the public win 
decide. 

Satisfyingly Elgarian as is 
Anthony Payne's completion. 

I have a sneaking suspicion 
that we shall witness a minor 
rash of performances over the 
coming few years but that it 
will slowly slip out of the rep- 
ertoire. Elgar, had he lived, 
might have finished the sym- 
phony, or might have de- 
stroyed the sketches himself. 
We shall never know. But if 
you had witnessed Rubens, or 
Shakespeare, or Bach, making 
a bonfire of his canvasses, 
manuscripts or scores, would 
you have rushed to rescue un- 
burned fragments the minute 
his back was turned? I know I 

would! 

Philip J EviaoiL 
London. 




In pursuit of foe professional foul 

S O THREE MPs have put I known yet he Is stfll picked fo 
down an early-day motion England. David Beckham 


Odown an early-day motion 
crjticJsingafootbaU referee 
(Barnsley MPs invoke Old 
Trafford penalty clause, Feb- 
ruary 21). May 1 suggest that 
they take it a little further to 
encompass footballers too? 
Teachers and parents have 
been blamed for the behaviour 
of today's youth, but all-per- 
vading football has, I think, a 
much more malign influence. 

Highly paid footballers are 
idols to yotmg boys and in- 
creasingly to young girls — 
yet what do they do week in 
and week out? Paul Gas- 
coigne's behaviour is well- 


known yet he Is still picked for 
England. David Beckham 
months obscenities at the ref- 
: eree (children can lip-mid) yet 
he gets to marry Posh Spice. 
Teddy Sher Ingham cynically 
pulls away an opponent at a 
free kick and is our World Cup 
striker. Graham Rix has a 
television programme devoted 
to his training erf the Chelsea 
youth team, and much of his 
language is unacceptable. 
Should he be allowed to have 

charge of young people? 
Teachers using such language 
would soon be out of work. 
Maureen Wood. 

Barnsley, South Yorkshire. 


excluded nwi the share 
issue are former black Com- 
mon wealth residents of this 
country, British citizens who 
have returned to their 
countries of origin (Exjatrl- 
ates mobilise to fight Halifex 
for shares, Ifebruary 21). My 
mother is a pensioner who 
lived in Britain for 25 years but 
now resides in Jamaica. When I 

enquired on her b eha l f about 
her share entitlement, I was 
told that Jamaica’s local laws 


share allocation. I raised 
the matter with the Jamaican 
High Commission, who in- 
formed me in writing that 
“there are no restrictions and 
do laws cm our books which 
impose such restriction." They 
added that “people today are 
paid dividends of all sorts ... in 
Jamaica without difficulties" 
When I put this to the Con- 
sumer Service Manager of my 
local Brixton branch of the 
Halifax. I was told that that was 
the end of the matter as for as 
they were ccoceamed. 

Linton Kwesi Johnson. 
London. 


1$ the march on behalf of all country-dwellers — or those who own land? 


R obin Hanbrny-Temsonor 
the Countryside Affiance 
wr ites toe most extramtiinary 
defence of the acbonsofl foose 

sssaassS 

First, be does not deny ffiat 

KSffiSS 


Though to tnjeM'tomMlw 
iyouahQddhomOtopv** {Sou ^ 

doesn't apP&v 

(See Corrections and 

Clarifications, Page 16). 

ClCWtebart. 

ChistehmstKent. 


jssflffitbat they are being 
j^riteforceful inencoaraging 


^to toe countryside 


What is dear is that the 
Countryside Alliance seeks to 
supportthe vested interests of 

the privileged few. 

Ian CawseyMP. 

House erf Commons. 

1 

I Fthe members erf the Coun- 
tryside Alliance were genu- 
inely concerned about rural 
employment, perhaps they 
could have bankrolled a rally 
through London about the 
30,000 agricultural jobs lost 
since 1990. But they are not 
genuinely concerned about 
rural employment Their con- 
cerns centre on blood sports 
and maintaining the feudal 
power of landowners and 
rural employers over the land 
and its workers. 

The campaign fry real rural 
life starts with decent public 


transport, affordable housing, 
viable shops and services and 
a restructured Common Agri- 
cultural Policy that links sub- 
sidies with employment and 
the environment 
A free and democratic coun- 
tryside needs transparency of 
land ownership to change a 
situation where 1 per cent of 
the populations owns more 
than 60 per cent of the land 
Why should information on 
which landowners received 
more than £1 billion a year in 
set-aside be shrouded in 
secrecy? 

Barry Leath wood. 

Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. 

A NDY Beckett's article 
/VYeomen get marc hin g 
orders. February 21) gave the 


j impression that people attend- 
| Ing the Countryside March 
I are being forced to attend and 
I he generalises from a few ex- 
I tra ordinary examples. 

I IAM a 32-year-old Labour sup- 
I porter who has arranged a 
day’s leave to attend the 
march. Itwffl cost me over £35 
to travel by train. I have to 
attend to goats, horses, hens 
and rabbits before leaving by 
7 .30am and again when I get 
back after 9pm. 

Nobody is forcing or telling 
me to attend the march to de- 
fend the rights of minorities. 
JD Avon. 

Newton Abbot, Devon. 


I ley Ferguson’s assertion 
that “gamekeepers profes- 
sionally manage rural areas 


twice the size of Wales” says it 
alL What right has a small 
group anandowners to claim 
exclusive use of such a large 
areaofcountryaide in asrnah 
island such as ours? 

If the Government reneges 
on its rigbt-to-roam promises 

then it is dearly putting the 
selfish interests of a minority 
before the needs and rights oT 
the great majority erf the 
population. 

John Turley. 

Wrexham. 

We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please Include a tuU 
postal address. We may adit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. 


i 



"my boss 
makes me 
stand in 
the comer 
wearing a 
dunce’s hat” 






fleets us to j»*Bc humiliation and vtrbal abuse 
shouting and throwring things around the office" 
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Abraham Ribicoff 


Connecticut 

toCamelot 


T HE smell of tear-gas 
hung over the Chi. 
eago Loop, and stu- 
dent demonstrators 
were still licking 
their wounds after beatings by 
Mayor Daley's police when 
Connecticut Democrat Sena- 
tor Abraham Ribicoff, who 
has died aged 87. rose at the 
Chicago stockyards audito- 
rium to nominate George Mc- 
Govern for the OS presidency. 
“With George McGovern", he 
said, staring at Mayor Daley 
seated 20 feet away, “we 
wouldn't have Gestapo tactics 
on the streets of Chicago". 

“Stunned silence", a report 
put it, “then pandemonium. 
Hie television cameras fo- 
cused on Daley, purple with 
rage and mouthing an exple- 
tive that looked to millions of 
lip-reading television viewers 
like an expression he was said 
never to use." “How hard It 
is’’, Ribicoff countered as 
Daley cupped his hands and 
bellowed the best-loved exple- 
tive In the English language 
up at hhn. “to accept the 
truth. How hard it is!" 

The irony of this defining 
moment in RihicoEfs career is 
that he was a similar kind of 
Democrat to Daley. Both 
came out of the mm? big city 
machine politics that had 
dominated the party, at least 
outside the Deep South, since 
the New Deal. For both men, 
politics was defined by the two 
faces of the immigrant experi- 
ence; a fierce pride in the op- 
portunity that the American 
Dream had made available to 
people like them, and a deep 
mmmlhwgrrf to ethnic politics 
— tor Daley. Irish Catholic sol- 
idarity; for Ribicoff, loyalty to 
his Jewish identity and to the 
interests of the Jewish people. 

Ribicoff was no radical. He 
had served as Connecticut’s 
governor, then as Kennedy’s 
secretary of health, education 
and welfare until he was 
elected to the Senate. He sup- 
ported Lyndon Johnson and 
defended the Vietnam war far 
some time, then broke with 
Johnson over the war. That 


was why he was nominating 
McGovern to challenge the 
president’s hand-picked suc- 
cessor. mid Daley’s candidate, 
Hubert Humphrey. 

Ribicoff was a factory work- 
er's son. born in a New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut, tenement 
He played sandlot baseball, 
sold newspapers and worked 
on a construction gang and in 
a factory to save money to go 
to New York University. After 
a year, on the eve of the De- 
pression, and still aged only 
19, he was offered a chance to 
take over the Chicago office of 
his factory’s owner. He took a 
Chicago University law degree 
after going to afternoon lec- 
tures, and edited the universi- 
ty’s prestigious law review. 

Back in Connecticut in 1933, 
he opened a small law office In 
Hartford. Five years later, he 



Birthdays 


Prof George Bain, econo- 
mist 59: Inge Bernstein, cir- 
cuit judge, 67; Brian Close, 
former England cricket cap- 
tain; 67; David Ford, secre- 
tary, Alliance Party of North- 
ern Ireland. 47; John 
Grogan. Labour MP. 36; 


Ribicoff. . . staunch liberal 

was elected to the Connecticut 
state assembly. In 1941. he be- 
came a local judge, served on 
public boards and commis- 
sions, and, in 1948. was easily 
elected to the US Congress. 

In 1956, Ribicoff n ominat ed 
Kennedy for vice-president 
when even some of Kennedy's 
Irish -American supporters — 
remembering how protestant 
hostility to Al Smith had 
helped elect the Republican 
Hoover president in 1928 — 
warned against no minating 
Kennedy. “I never thought I'd 
see the day”, Ribicoff said, 
“when a man of the Jewish 


Richard Hamilton, pop-art 
painter. 76; Paul Jones, actor 
and singer. 56; David Lang- 
don. 84; Denis Law, foot- 
baller, 58; Michel Legrand, 
composer, 66; John Lever, 
former England cricketer, 49; 
Anthony Mayer, chief exec- 
utive, Housing Corporation, 
52; Lord Melchett. conserva- 
tionist 50; Peter Owen, pub- 


fatth had to plead before a 

group of Irish Catholics about 
allowing another Irish Catho- 
lic to be nominated." In 1960. 
Ribicoff was Kennedy’s floor 
manager at the Los Angeles 


convention, and. after Kenne- 
dy was elected president Ribi- 
coff was the first man he ap- 
pointed to his cabinet He is 
also credited with overcoming 
Kennedy's hesitations about 
appointing his brother, Robert 
Kennedy, as Attorney- 
GeneraL 

Ribicoff said later that he 
regretted having to resign 
from the Connecticut gover- 
norship to serve In the cabi- 
net and in Less than two years 
he was bade in the state, run- 
ning for die Senate, where he 
remained tor throe six-year 
terms. A staunch liberal, he 
was also a reliable, though not 
uncritical, friend of Israel He 
attracted criticism when he 
said that US fighter aircraft 
should be sold to Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia- 

Ribicoff was Immensely 
proud of his Jewish heritage 
and of the opportunities he 
had had in America. He was 
the first Jew to be elected gov- 
ernor of Connecticut and told 

an t talian - AwiPr i raw audience 

that “nowhere, except In the 
Democratic Party, could a boy 
named Abe Ribicoff be nomi- 
nated for governor of this 
state". He retired from the 
Senate in 1981 at the age of 71 
but continued to practice law 
for some years. “1 loved every 
day I was in politics," he said 
in 1993, but regretted the 
meanness that was Invading 
American politics. 

In later years, he was af- 
flicted with Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. He was married twice 
and is survived by his second 
wife, Lois, known as Casey, 
and by the two children of his 
first marriage, a stepson, and 
six grandchildren. 


Godfrey Hodgson 


Abraham Ribicoff. US politician, 
bom April 9, 1910; died February 
22. 1998 


Usher. 71; Alain Prost, rac- 
ing champion, 43; Michael 
Radford, film director, 52; 
Rev Kathleen Richardson, 
moderator. Free Church Fed- 
eral Council, 60; Sir Frank 
Rogers, chairman. News- 
paper Proprietors' Associa- 
tion. 78; John Stapleton, 
broadcaster, 52; Dennis 
Waterman, actor. 50. 



No saint in Ireland 
E 


RNEST Gebler, who 
has died aged 82. was a 
minor novelist, who 
achieved the dream of 
all writers — to publish a book 
which sold four million 
copies. Bom in Wolverhamp- 
ton, he was the son of a Jewish 
Czech musician, who went to 
Ireland in the 1920s as a band- 
master and who became prin- 
cipal clarinet in the incipient 
symphony orchestra of the 
Irish broadcasting service. 

Gebler taught himself to 
read and write, and his first 
novel. He Had My Heart 
Scalded <19451. portrayed his 
Dublin childhood. But al- 
though Gebler resolutely 
loved Ireland, where for many 
years he maintained an estate 
near Roundwood, Co Wick- 
low. his literary landscape 
was thereafter eclectic, and 
his next book. The Plymouth 
Adventure (1950). about the 
Pilgrim Fathers, captured in- 
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ternational Imagination, be- 
coming a bestseller, and later 
a film with Spencer Tracy. 

On the baas of this success. 
Gebler spent some years in 
Hollywood as a scriptwriter. 
But he was quickly disillu- 
sioned by America, perhaps 
prompted by the failure of his 
first marriage (to the Ameri- 
can actress Lea Gilbert) and 
his unfulfilled passion for the 
Irish actress Silly Travers — 
niece of Michael MacLiam- 
moir — who subsequently 
married the playwright Alan 
Sharpe. 

Gebler was II years senior 
to J P Donleavy, whom be be- 
friended when the latter was 
at Trinity College, Dublin, 
after the second world war, 
and on whom he made a last- 
ing impression for his gen- 
erosity of spirit, his philosoph- 
ical view of the many women 
whom he loved, and his com- 
monsense, which had per- 
suaded him to settle in Ireland 

— “where all is alive with 
sDent life”. 

It was Gebler. one of the 
first to recognise the merits of 
The Ginger Man, who sug- 
gested that Donleavy send the 
controversial novel to a Paris 
publisher, leading to its ap- 
pearance from the Olympia 
Press. 

After his divorce from Gil- 
bert in 1952. Gebler married 
Edna O'Brien, despite fierce 
opposition from her family. 
The marriage, which pro- 
duced two children — Sasha 
and the novelist Carlo Gebler 

— ended in 1964. In Don- 
leavy ’s words, Gebler “by his 
own smiling admission was 
no saint to live with”, and it 
is thought that the character 
of Mr Gentleman, who lures 


young Irish girls away from 
their families, in O'Brien’s 
early' novels Is modelled on 
him. Between marriages, he 
had told Donleavy (as the lat- 
ter records it in his autobiog- 
raphy) that successful 
authors “make a fateful mis- 
take and change their woman 
. . . which leaves that author 
spiritually disillusioned and 
minus his favourite house- 
hold implements". 

•’Few." says Donleavy, 
“were ever to know the 
h uman e warmth of this dear 
man [with his] reservoir of 
sympathy and feeling”. A self- 
made man, but one with in- 
herently old-rashioned, 
middle- European manners, 
which belied his vigour and 
passion, Gebler had a moder 
ate subsequent success with A 
Week In The Country (1958). 
The Love Investigator (1963). 
The Old Man And The Girl 
(1968) and. in 1969. Shall I Eat 
You Now?, which was pub- 
lished in the US as Hoffman 
and also appeared as a play 
and a film. 

Gebler was also the author 
of four plays: She Sits Smiling. 
Call Me Daddy, Cry For Help 
and Eileen O'Roon. which 
were not remarkable. Some of 
his themes suggest those of 
Edna O'Brien, whose Country 
Girls trilogy belongs to the 
period of their marriage, and. 
some years ago. an unresolved 
controversy erupted between 
the two as to who had influ- 
enced the work of the other. 

He is survived by three 
sons. 


Richard Pine 


Ernest Gebler. writer, bom 1915: 
died January 26. 1998 
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EDWARD Lear's limerick 
There was an old person from 
Dean Is not as lost as we 
suggested on page 4. February 
21, when reporting the discov- 
ery or a signed manuscript of 
1862 by Hampshire Record 
Office. Lear published the 
verse and a more finished ver- 
sion of the drawing in his 
More Nonsense (1872); except 
that in the printed text, the 
striking last line. That bombi- 
lious old person from Dean is 
replaced by Thai cautious old 
person from Dean. 

A REPORT on Page 10, Febru- 
ary 14, beaded Town reels as 
bronze nude socks it to them, 
wrongly stated that a sculp- 
ture called The Sock, by Shona 
Kinloch, to go on display in 
Loughborough later this year, 
had been "rejected by over 
1.000 local residents". People 
were given the opportunity to 
view the maquettes for The 
Sock and five other sculptures, 
to offer comments and to rank 
the designs according to pref- 
erence. A total of 350 people 
recorded their preference, of 
whom 59 placed The Sock first. 
The judges took all placings 
into account. 

PROFESSOR Jay G Blunder, 
one of the auLhors of a report 
The Integrity and Erosion qf 
Public Television far Children; 
A Pan-European Survey, has 
asked us to correct a misinter- 
pretation of its findings in the 
Guardian. The report was 
mentioned on Page 9. Febru- 
ary 16. under the beading 
Children's TV 'dumbed down', 
and then referred to a gain 
yesterday, on Page 12, G2. 
under the heading Doh guys! 
Get with the toons. Professor 
Blumler says: “First, we did 
not depict the big Europe-wide 
increase in imported anima- 


tion — however striking and 
worrying — as a 'dumbing- 
down‘ process. Cartoons and 
US programmes are not inher- 
ently law in quality, and chil- 
dren are entitled to enjoy 
them. Our concern was rather 
with what might be driven out 
of the schedules by undue reli- 
ance on them — ‘ways of look- 
ing at the world through 
drama, news, documentaries 
and the arts, to which chil- 
dren are also entitled'. Second, 
we nowhere singled out BBC 
children's television for criti- 
cism. On the contrary', our 
figures show that the diversity 
of Its children’s schedule com- 
pares favourably with those of 
many other European broad- 
casters — including apprecia- 
bly more factual program- 
ming than most of them.’* 

AN ARTICLE in Jobs & 
Money. Page 6, November 8. 
on long term care funding 
stated that “if your total assets 
are worth less than £10.000 the 
local authority foots the whole 
bill**. We did not point out that 
while people with assets below 
this figure are not required to 
contribute anything from 

their capital, they have to con- 
tribute a proportion of any 
income they have towards the 
cost or their care. 

THE FORMER editor of Spy 
magazine referred to by The 
Itoafer. G2. Page 15. February 
19, is Bruno Maddox, not 
Bruce. Apologies. 

It is rite policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers’ Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, hy telephoning 
017] 239 betieeen l lam 
and 5pm. Monday to Friday. 
Fax : 0171 239 9W7. E-mail: 
readerufguartiian.cn.uk, 


Sir David Crouch 

A liberal voice ' 
labouring on the 
Tory benches 


S IR David Crouch, the 
faiij suave and charming 
marketing and public 
relations man, who has died at 
78. was Conservative MP for 
Canterbury I9664U. andonetf 
the last, civilised, left-wing 

Tories. A pragmatic idealist, 
he enthused about European 
federalism, was a friend of the 
Arab world, a pillar oC the 
Tory Reform Group and a 
friend of Sir Edward Heath for 
more than so years. 

When Heath became (ini- 
tially a rather right-wing) 
prime minister in 1970, 
Crough did not achieve even 
junior office, since this would 
have meant giving up his own 
marketing company and some 
lucrative directorships. He 
served tosteari mi the select 
committee on nationalised in- 
dustries and the putalk: ac- 
counts committee. 

He never succeeded in being 
elected to the 1922 Committee 
because his views were 
drum roll of provocations to 
the right He protested South 
Africa’s ban on coloured 
cricketer Basil D’Ollviera in 
1967. He welcomed David 
Steel's Abortion Bill that year 
and later urged more help for 
the Third World. 

With the left-wing Labour 
MP Ian Mikardo. be urged an 
investigation into the Bank of 
England. He strongly backed 
high pay for nurses. He estab- 
lished the Theatres Trust. He 
rebelled in favour of giving Gi- 
braltarians British citizen- 
ship. He tried to exempt chari- 
ties from VAT. Initially, he 
favoured a peaceful settlement 
of the Falkland *! conflict. His 
liberal views made him popu- 
lar with political opponents. 

The husband of an artist 
arwi an amateur painter him- 
self. he admired Jennie Lee, 
Labour's first and founding 
arts minister. This might 
seem unlikely because Crouch 
himself came from a practical 
indus trial background in thp 
chemical industry. But al- 
though an enthusiast for go- 
ahead capitalism, he knew its 
limitations. 

He was admittedly some- 
thing of a throwback to the 
Whigs, once reflecting wist- 
fully to the 18th century: “We 
built richly and designed 
beautifully; we created style; 
we produced an art that raised 
us as a nation in the eyes of 
Europe and in the eyes of the 
world." 

Although aristocratic in 
style — he lived In a 13th cen- 
tury manor — Crouch was 
born in Hampstead, north 
London, into the commercial 
bourgeoisie on Ranulf Road, 
on the “wrong" side of Finch- 
ley Road. His father. Stanley 
Crouch, ran 3 confirming 
house, which purchased tex- 
tiles for its Australian and 
New Zealand clients. David 
went the local day public 
school. University College 
School, 15 minutes from home 
across the Finchley Road. 
Since he and his brother were 
expected to take over the fam- 
ily firm, his father arranged a 
job with Courtauld's for him 
when he was 18. transferring 


to Britisb-Swiss Dyers *?wo 
years later. • 

Having been in the Territo- 
rial Army for a year, he wa s 
^aiiad up for an anti-aircraft 
regiment 10 days before the 
second world war broke out 
By 1941, he was a battery cap- 
tain on his way to NarttfAf- 
rica. By 1943. he was a major 
in command of his own bat- 
tery serving with miners 
from Fife, whom he cam* to 
admire- At the Larkhill School 
of Gunnery on Salisbury 
Plain, he met a Captain -Ed- 
ward Heath. 

India, to which Crouchjifas 
transferred in 1944. made the 
greatest impact on him. “Twas 
horrified then at the poverty 1 
found," he wrote. “But some- 
how It was impossible to turn 
one’s back on it" After that 
he found textile jobs in civvy 
street dun. and, in 1950, set up 
his own marketing company. 

C ROUCH had retained 
his interest in politics, 
through his friends Ted 
Heath and Churchill’s Chief 
Whip, Patrick Buchan-Hep- 
burn (after whom he named 
his son). He even fought a 
hopeless seat West Leeds, 
against Labour’s Charles Pan- 
nell in 1959. He tried for East 
Grinstead, which he lost to 
Geoffrey Johnson-Smlth, but 
in 1965. landed safe Canter- 
bury. -being elected in 1966. 

In the Commons, Crouch 
was an excellent constituency 
Tnan and was pragmatic about 
the reforms being proposed - by 
its then leader, Richard Cross- 
man, After he became a direc- 
tor of Pfizer’s, the American 
pharmaceutical giant he be- 
came so enthusiastic a sup- 
porter of Its arguments with 
the government that the 
Speaker once had to ten him 
to sit down. 

He had his bead bitten off 
even more sharply when his 
friend. Ted Heath, became 
prime minis ter in 1970. In that 
case, there was a rare apology 
Grom Heath, in a private letter. 

Crouch was knighted on his 
retirement in 1967 and later 
named a deputy lieutenant of 
Kent He leaves his artist wife. 
Margaret Maplesden, a son 
and a daughter. 


Andrew Roth 


Sir David Lance Crouch, politi- 
cian, bom June 23, 1923; 'died 
February 18, 1998 



Crouch . . . aristocratic style 


A Country Diary 

SOMERSET: Mid-February 
and the grass is growing. 
Primroses, crocuses and some 
daffodils are blooming. Balmy 
days over half-term have 
caused a local ice-cream man- 
ufacturer to take on extra 
staff and double production to 
keep pace with demand. You 
would expect new-born lambs 
to be frisky, but around mid- 
day the local grey-face Dart- 
moor Iambs bask dozily in the 
warm sunshine. 

They wait for the cool of the 
evening before jumping on 
and off hay-bales or recum- 
bent mothers. There are, so 
for. 10 lambs from eight ewes. 
Seven ewes have yet to lamb, 
and one is so enormous as to 
raise more than the normal 
degree of interest. One ewe 
produced a fine, strong ram- 
lamb. and then, balf-an-hour 
later, a tbin, weakly ewe- 
lamb, which she rejects. The 
lamb's head hangs on one 
side: she sees out of only one 
eye because the other has an 
inturned eyelid, that may 
require treatment from the 
vet. There is hope that, with 


careful nurture and bottle- 
feed, she may yet thrive. One 
veteran ewe, Tyfl, nearly bine 
years old. has annually (pro- 
duced one or two excellent 
lambs, almost all of Which 
have been “studded" as Ofor- 
thy to carry on the pure, pedi- 
gree line. Another gave birth 
this year to a strong, hesrifhy 
pair, but the ram-lamb 1 is 
spoilt for show purposes by a 
big. black eye-patch and the 
ewe-lamb by a black foreleg. 
They will go to the butcher in 
November when they weigh 
50 to 70 pounds. Grass-feed is 
supplemented by "sheep- 
lick", a liquid compound of 
molasses, vitamins and min- 
erals. delivered by an ingen- 
ous device that allows .the 
sheep to lick a revolving hall 
suspensed in the liquid. But 
when we walked towards- the 
moveable fence that marks 
the edge of the day's strip of 
grass, the whole flock was 
eagerly there before us. lined 
up In the hope that we were 
going to let them onto the 
lusher pasture beyond. 

JOHN VALUNS 


Death Notices 
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Beating 
the retreat 


boots are made for walking 


The Government 
.has pledged to 

.-‘back the right-to- 

ifoam. But it is 
playing a 

.-.dangerous game: 

, hying to please its 
-own supporters 
TIPS well as pacify 
- the powerful 
landowners’ 
.lobby. 

By Peter 
; : Hetherington 


A stroll in the country 
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anorak and 

boots, the minis- 
ter supposed to 
deliver one of 
the Labour Gov- 
-•ernment’s more radical 
pledges stuck his neck out this 
- week. Beside the newly 
; ^®eted and brightly coloured 
Trivate*’ signs surrounding 
t;lS0 acres of Ranmore Com- 
in Dorking — regarded 
y by locals as open land for cen- 
c - tunes, yet now out of bounds 
— Michael Meacher insisted 
r.' that the Government was not 
• backing down over a commit - 
•• ■ fflent to give ramblers a “right 
to roam" over almost four mil- 
lion acres of countryside. 

The small gathering was 
. called in protest at a High 
Court ruling last week that 
■ upheld a local landowner's 
• . decision to put barriers across 
eight footpaths on the cher- 
- ished common. The ruling 
blew a hole through a long- 
held convention that people 
-have a right to cross land 
which has been used by the 
public for more than 20 years. 

The decision could have 
profound implications for 13 
. . million acres of common land 
- r around the country It graph! 
cally underlines the case of 
groups calling for tough mea- 
sures to bring bullish 
— landowners to heel; namely; 

that access to the countryside. 

: Car from improving, is 
increasingly being denied. 

Meachei; a left-wing Envi- 
ronment Minister with a pas- 
sion for honouring one of 
's few pre-election 
itments that carry no 
tag. indicated that 
Government would 
ily have to take on the 
land-owning lobby 
“right to roam" legisla- 
He suggested that the 
itive, voluntary access 

ts — the favoured 

of Downing Street 
■^simply wouldn't work. “We 
were heartened by what he 
had to say," says David Besk- 
ina, assistant director of the 
Ramblers' Association. “He is 
clearly doing all in his power 
to push the case for legal mea- 
sures when it is dear that No 
10 is backtracking. ” 

• Since the creation of the 
Labour Party at the turn of 
Ate centuiy few issues have 
jgoused so much passion 
among members as access to 
j jfr g countryside. It strikes at 
tine heart of an activist’s ideol- 
ogy; the historical struggle of 
idle working man and woman 
against the influence of the 
rich and powerful, who not 
only owned the land which 
should provide recreation but 
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^ Bulls In a field 


Public footpaths 


FOOTPATH 


No daliy bull over 1 0 months of age a 
allowed in a field through which a right of 
way passes. Other butts era banned unless 
accompanied by cows or heifers. 
Landowners and farmers may be held 
responsible (or Injuries caused by other 
grazing animals if aware of a risk. 


Open country & common land 


Common land occvpios over 1.3 mIBon 
acres, or 3.7%, of the land area in 
England and Wales. It ranges from 
heath to moor and mountain. There is a 
pubfc right d access to one-fifth of this. 
AS common land is privately owned (by 
an individual, company or local 
authority) and ‘commoners’ have 
certain rights, inducing firewood 
coflection. The puftfic have access rights 
to aB common land in urban areas; 
elsewhere commons have legal pubfc 
access if special agreements or Acts 
have been made (eg for areas of 
Dartmoor and the Malvern Hills). 


Large expanses of open and 
Uncultivated countryside, soma 
owned by national and local 
governments, are free for waters to 
wander upon and most are merited 
on Ordnance Survey maps. Entry 
points to soma common land are not 
always shown on maps and so are 
difficult to find. 

Other land wKh public access 

Country parks, the Forestry 
Commission and the National Trust 
also provide public access to much of 
their land. 
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There are about go, 000 mfles of these 
highways in England. It Is a civil wrong to 
cycle or ride a horse on a footpath; the 
landowner could sue you for trespass or 
nuisance. It is a cnrntnal offence to drive a 
motor vehicle on a footpath. You hava a right 
to pass and repass, and to take with you a 
“natural accompaniment*, which Includes a 
dog or pram. 


In Scotland the law is 
cfifferenL There is no 
requirement to log rights of 
way, and unused rights of 
way can be deleted if not 
used for 20 years. In 
England, the legal principle is 
“onoe a highway, always a 
highway*. 


(j|& The path user's 

responsibility 

People using rights of way 

must keep dogs under "dose 
control* and protect fauna 
and flora. It Is an offence to 
leave fitter. Local bye-laws 
may prevent dogs fouling. 


also often ran the coal min i 
and factories which 
employment It was no 
prise In the 1930s when 
workers and their famfli 
backed by MPs such as 
bara Castle and imm < 
by a string of folk songs, 
to the hi\T& of the Peak 
trict and beyond in a series 
“mass trespasses". 

Almost as its last act, 
post-war Labour 
responded in 1949 with the 
National Parks and Access to 
the Countryside Act This 
made the Peak District the 
country's first national park 
two years* latet; with 86 
square miles of access land!. 
Crucially; while the Act also 
legally underpinned around 
140,000 miles of footpaths in 
England and Wales, it left one 
piece of unfinished business 
— namely the right to roam 
further across moorland, 
mountain, heath, downland, 
cliff * and foreshore. 

Instead, the then govern- 
ment decided that “voluntary 
access agreements" should be 
sought (the very measures 
apparently now being sug- 
gested by the doves at No 10), to 
avoid provoking hostility in 
the shires. “Ministers were 
persuaded that a blanket, legal 
light to roam’ in open counfry 
wasn't necessary" Alan Mat- 
tin gley director of the Ram- 
blers’ Association, recalled 
yesterday “Instead, councils 
were told so use access order 
powers to deal with difficult 
cases — but in fact they 
proved to be little use at alL As 
we can see, the situation hasn’t 
changed; there are still large 
areas of open country in Eng- 
land and Wales from which the 
public is excluded." 

Labour in opposition 
promised to legislate to put 


Obstructions 






Public byways open 
to all traffic 

Right of way is 
by foot, 
horseback, 
bicycle or 
wheeled 
vehicles of all 
kinds. Vehicles 
must be taxed 
arid insured 
and fit lor use 

00 a Pub* 2 

highway. There 
are about 
2.000 miles of 
byways In 
England. 


Public bridleways 


Anything which Impedes your passage 
may be deemed an obstruction, even 
an awkward gateway. This may amount 
to a legal nuisance. The landowner or 
termer has a duty to prevent a crop 
(other than grass) blocking the path. 
The highway authority can prosecute 
the farmer or charge for romedral work. 


You have right 
of way by foot, 
on horse, 
donkey or mule, 
and on a bicycle 
(including 
mountain 
hikes). Acydist 
must give way 
to other users. 
There are about 
25,000 mfles of 
bridleway In 
England. 


SUIes 
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matters right. Just, over two 
years ago, Frank Dobson, then 
Shadow Environment Secre- 
tary told a Ramblers' Associa- 
tion rally: “On behalf of the 
Labour Party I make this 
promise . . . The nest Labour 
government win make ’right 
to roam' a legal reality We 
will change the law to give 
people that right" 

Chris Smith, the current 
Heritage Secretary and for- 
mer Shadow Environment 
Minis ter — himself a keen 
hill walker — was equally 
unequivocal. “There is noth- 
ing more important than 
ensuring that everyone of all 
classes and incomes can get 
out in the open country with- 
out let or hindrance,'’ he said 
a year earlier “We shouldn’t 
be at the beds: and call of 
wealthy landowners like the 
Duke of Westminster” 
Although slightly less spe- 
cific, Labour's 1 manifesto 
promised “greater freedom 
for people to explore our open 
countryside". But by last 
October alarm bells started 
ringing in the Ramhlers’ Asso- 
ciation when they beard that 
the landowners were lobbying 
hard in Downing Street Ewen 
Cameron, then president of 
the Country Landowners’ 
Association, had Just written 
to Tony Blair calling on the 


Government to include the 
“voluntary manag em en t 
option" in a forthcoming con- 
sultation paper Yesterday 
MattingLey said he received 
no reply But the CLAs dire 
but unsubstantiated warnings 
that open access would leave 
the Government facing “£2 
billion in compensation 
claims", plus threats of a legal 
challenge to Europe, appar- 
ently hit home. The CLA has 
fought bard to identify open 
access with “land nationalisa- 
tion" — a description which 
invites an interesting inter- 
pretation for the 140,000 miles 
of footpaths in England and 
Whies. 
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consultation 
paper out this 
week will duly set 
the case lor 
voluntary access 
agreements — 
with the possibility of legisla- 
tion by the millennium once 
the House of Lords has been 
reformed, and hereditary 
peers, like the Duke of West- 
minster can no longer sit 
Matttngley and the Ram- 
blers, hacked by scores of 
backbench Labour MPs — 
and, who knows. Michael 
Meacher hi ms elf — are in no 
doubt that the Government is 
getting cold feet “They are 


backsliding to some degree," 
says Mattingley diplomati- 
cally 

The reasons are not hard to 
find, according to amenity 
groups. They believe Downing 
Street is buckling under pres- 
sure from the powerful coun- 
tryside lobby — landowners, 
farmers, fox-hunters and 
country-sports enthusiasts — 
who are staging another big 
rally in London this weekend. 
Backbench Labour MPs. like 
Paddy Tipping, who repre- 
sents the rural Sherwood seat 
in Not tiTIghfunshir p^ say fhfa 
lobby has effectively 
“hijacked" the debate at the 
expense of ordinary country 
folk. Earlier this month, he 
was called to meet the Prime 
Minister along with two other 
Labour MPs, Andrew Bennett 
and Helen Jackson. “He 
wanted to reassure us. and 
told us not to believe every- 
thing we read in the papers," 
recalls Tipping. “He said a bit 
of tinkering was needed in the 
consultation papei; but 
stressed be was committed. 
Alter all, he backed my (pri- 
vate member's] bill on access 
three years’ ago." 

Although the MPs were 
partly placated. Tipping now 
insists; ’The landowners 
didn’t deliver 50 years ago. 
They won’t do it now We want 


A new sffle should only be put 
in place with ffia local 
authority's consent. 
Landowners must keep gates 
in good repair, orths authority, 
can charge them for works. 








access to these wilderness 
places for all the people — not 
just for the few" 

Privately other MPs argue 
that right-to-roam legislation, 
for from being unpopular in 
the electoral battle ground of 
middle-Bngland, wd . under- 
pin support in the once “true 
blue” semi-rural seats now in 
Labour hands. They believe 
that the Government, trem- 
bling at the prospect of a 
revolt in the shires, is In dan- 
ger of equating support for 
this weekend’s sectional rally 
with opposition to greater 
access. “The landowners are 
hardly representative of mid- 
dle-class opinion.” says one 
MP acidly “It’s about time we 
realised that the landowning 
class- is totally unrepresenta- 
tive of public opinion." 

In short, they argue, the 
Government is in danger of 
la g ging behind public opinion 
at a time when access — as 
last week’s case in Dorking 


Illustrates — is increasingly 
being denied. Over the past 
few years, large tracts of land, 
once open to the public, have 
been fenced off as state under- 
takings, such as the Forestry 
Co mmis sion, sell large tracts 
and as former public utilities 
attempt to realise their huge 
lanifoxfldiiig assets. In 1989, for 
Instance, Yorkshire Water 
made 100,000 acres out of 
bounds so that grouse shoot- 
ers, who pay thousands for the 
privilege, could have unfet- 
tered access. 

Ebr the time being. No 10 
can probably placate back- 
botchers with the distant 
promise of legislation i£ as 
expected, voluntary access 
agreements fail. But the 
troops are restless, and the 
activists angry at the prospect 
of landowners, the old enem% 
calling the shots. Some even 
suggest that if the landown- 
ers are yet again seen to be 
winning over the next year or 
so, the country might even 
witness another revolt by the 
access-to-the-countryside 
lobby. 

Sources: Ramblers' Association; 
Open Spaces Society; Country 
Landowners’ Association; 
Countryside Commission. An 
excellent website set up by the 
University of Plymouth explores 
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rights of way; 

http^/sh ,p]ym .ac. uk/foetpath/fra 
mes.htm. 

Graphics sources: Ordnance 
Survey map © Crown Copyright 
1998. 

Graphics: Paddy Allen; 

Steve Vinters. 

Research: Marie Espiner. 

Peter Hetherington Is the 
Guardian's regional 
correspondent 
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Tomorrows Brown faces EMU grilling 
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Virgin £1 bn can’t save jobs 


Tilting train maker set to halve 
Birmingham assembly line 


David Gow and 
Keith Harper 


G EC Als thorn 

Metro-Cammell. 
the Anglo-French 
train-maker, is 
pla nning to halve 
the assembly-line workforce 
at its Birmingham plant de- 
spite winning the £1 billion 
bid to provide more than 40 
"til ting" trains for Virgin 
Rail's west coast mainline 
service. 

This is a new blow to Brit- 
ain's once-flourishing train- 
manufacturing industry 
which has experienced a 
series of closures and a 20,000 
reduction in employees In 
recent years. 

Plans to cut the workforce 
at Metro-Cammell ‘s Wash- 


wood Heath plant from 800 to 
around 400 between August 


and November this year were 
contained in documents given 
to union officials at a recent 


internal briefing by Mike 
Lloyd, managing director of 
GEC A1 thorn's UK operations. 

It came just two days after 
the Anglo-French consortium 
was unveiled as the preferred 
bidder, along with its partner, 
Italy’s Fiat Ferrovaria, pro- 
vider of the “tilt" technology, 
for the largest UK trains 
order this century. 

The confidential p lans have 
raised union fears that the 
bulk of work on the contract 
will go to plants elsewhere in 
Europe which are proving far 
more competitive than Brit- 
ish rivals because of the con- 
tinued strength of sterling. 
But senior industry sources 
insisted last night that these 
fears were unfounded. 

Nervous officials at the 
Paris headquarters of GEC 1 
Alsthom, the joint venture be- 
tween Britain's GEC and 
France’s Alcatel, which owns 
Metro-Cammell, would 
merely say: "We have not an- 
nounced any redundancies at 



Met ro-CammeU* ’ . They ac- 
knowledged, however, that 
the briefing had taken place. 

Roger Lyons, general secre- 
tary of the MSF union, said 
the internal documents seen 
both by him and union offi- 
cials in the west Midlands 
were of such concern that he 
has demanded an urgent 
meeting with Mr Lloyd to dis- 
cuss the threat to jobs. 

‘‘It's quite absurd that, 
given this new £1 billion con- 


tract, the company should be 
defying the laws of Industrial 
gravity and talking of job- 
losses rather than securing 
jobs or Increasing employ- 
ment," he said last night 

Mr Lyons said his union 
suspected that the job losses 
could be linked to the pro- 
posed flotation, later this 
spring, of 52 per cent of the 
equity of GEC Als thorn in a 
move that should value the 
Arm at £4-5 billion and net 
each parent £1 billion. 

'Tt seems to me that this 
could be some kind of stock 
market presentation and the 
two events have collided, with 
the workforce as victims," he 
declared. 

• Black & Decker yesterday 
said it would create 350 Jobs 
at its Spennymoor, Durham 
factory in an £18 million in- 
vestment programme directly 
linked to last week's closure 
by the firm of Molteno plant 
In Italy. 

• A German electronics firm. 
MSC Vertriebs, said it would 
create “up to 114 Jobs” over 
the next five years at a new £6 
milli on state-of-the-art factory 
at Livingston, west Lothian. 


Pay up or we 
don’t buy 
rolling stock, 
taxpayer told 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


T WO privatised rail com- 
panies warned y ester - 


■ pasties warned, yester- 
day that they will not be 
able to buy new trains to 
combat ov er crowding with- 
out extra cash from the 
Government or an exten- 
sion to their franchises. 

Regional Railways North 
East said passenger figures 
had exceeded expectations 
bnt it needed more money 
from the Government to 
boy the new trains it needs. 

Its subsidy of £225 mil- 
lion is reduced to £197 mil- 
lion next year, and it has 
asked the rail franchise di- 
rector, John O'Brien, for 
farther help. 

A spokesman for RRNE 
said passenger traffic last 


I year went up by 10 per cent 
and was expected to rise by 
at least 5 per cent this year. 
The company was Investing 
in new trains but could not 
, cope with overcrowding 
without more rolling stock. 

Great North Eastern Rail- 
way, which operates the 
| London to Scotland east 
1 coast route, said its fi- 
nances would not support 
new trains unless its seven- 
year franchise was ex- 
tended. It wanted to order 
15 tfiting trains but could 
only justify two because 
they would not be ready 
until two years before the 
franchise expired. 

Keith Bill, national secre- 
tary of the pressure group 
Save Onr Railways, said: 
“GNER knew the length of 
their franchise when they 
started. If they are not pre- 
pared to spend the money 
for their passengers’ sake, 
they ought to have the fran- 
chise taken away from 
them." 

GNER has offered the 
Government a profit-shar- 
ing deal if its franchise Is 
extended. 


Notebook 

Size not sighs for 
exposed bank 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


HSBC shrugs 
off malaise in 
Asian markets 


Swan takes flight 


Lisa Buckingham 
City Editor 


F EARS that economic tur- 
moil in Asia would force 
a d rama tic increase in 
bad debt provisions were 
swept aside yesterday by 
HSBC, which reported record 
profits and set aside only a 
modest amount more for 
loans which might turn sour. 

The bank, which reported 
profits up 10 per cent to 
£4.97~billlon, said It was add- 
ing £175 million to its provi- 
sions for bad loans. 

The chairman. Sir William 
Purves, admitted that "turbu- 
lent conditions" in Asia had 
dominated recent trading and 
meant a deterioration in 
credit quality. Only 2 per cent 
of foe bank's £288 billion of 
assets are exposed to the most 
badly affected economies — 
Korea, Indonesia and Thai- 
land. And in the latter two 
countries the bank bad actu- 
ally picked up business be- 
cause of a “flight to quality*'. 

HSBC said it was topping 
up its bad-debt provision by 
£175 million as a precaution. 
The chief executive, John 
Bond, said it was impossible 
to predict whether this would 
have to be increased or 
reduced as the Asian eco- 
nomic drama unfolded. 

More detail of the picture In 
the Far East will emerge 
tomorrow with profit figures 


from international banking 
group Standard Chartered, 
which yesterday denied being 
in takeover or merger talks. 

The statement followed 
reports that Barclays had 
made overtures to Standard 
and was preparing for a poss- 
ible hostile bid, probably 
worth about £io billion. 

Barclays, which has ap- 
pointed Sir Andrew Large as 
deputy chairman designate, 
issued a cautious statement 
appearing to reserve its posi- 
tion. The bank said it would 
continue to "monitor develop- 
ments among its competitors 
throughout the financial ser- 
vices sector". 

The bank had earlier been 
linked with NatWest but po- 
litical obstacles are thought 
to have frustrated its ambi- 
tions coupled with an overt 
threat from Lloyds TSB, its 
much larger rival, to inter- 
vene and thwart the match. 

Shares in Standard Char- 
tered — which 12 years ago 
shook off the predatory atten- 
tions of Lloyds — sank 22‘Ap to 
746Kp while Barclays was up 
lp to 1852p- HSBC gained 3p to 
1781 p on its profit growth. 

The appointment of Sir 
Andrew, former chairman of 
the Securities and Invest- 
ments Board, provides a 
replacement for Sir Peter 
Middleton who retires as dep- 
uty chairman on May l, al- 
though he will stay on as a 
non-executive director. 
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Bid approach 
heralds cable 
regrouping 


Chris Barrie and 
Simon Beavis 


T HE cable television and 
phone industry was pre- 
paring for a new round 
of consolidation last night 
after General Cable, whose 
most important franchise is 
in Birmingham, announced it 
had received an informal 
takeover proposal, 

In a short, but carefully 
worded statement to the 
Stock Exchange the company 
said that during discussions 
with other firms, directors 
had received •'indications" 
that the talks could lead to an 
offer being made for General 
Cable. 

There was immediate spec- 
ulation that Telewest, the 
second biggest .cable company 
alter Cable & Wireless Com- 
munications. was the poten- 
tial bidder. However, General 

Cable has also been in contact 
with NTL and Comcast, the 
two groups in the throes of 
merging British operations. 

Speculation about General 
Cable's future had already- 
begun circling the market 
and pushed up its shares by 
nearly 8 per cent to ll7.5p. 

The cable industry has al- 
ready gone through one 
round of significant reshap- 
ing following the absorption 
by Cable & Wireless of three 
rival cable TV companies to 
form CWC. That corporate 
move left the other players 


looking too small to compete 
alone and desperate to tidy up 
a maze of small franchises 
and cross-shareholdings. 

Since then NTL and Com- 
cast have announced that 
they intend to get together 
and there has been specula- 
tion that US West could take 
control of Tele west. 

General Cable is attractive 
because it holds a 45 per cent 
stake in Birmingham Cable 
which is among the country's 
most successful cable fran- 
chises. Telewest and Comcast 
each own 27.5 per cent 

One observer noted that If 
Tele west which has first call 
on Comcast's Birmingham 
stake, won control of the fran- 
chise it would seriously dis- 
able the new NTL alliance. 

Meanwhile, Channel 4 
agreed its new Licence yester- 
day with the Independent 
! Television Commission but at 
the cost of a much more rigor- 
ous commitment to multi -cul- 
tural programming and to 
broadcasting original mate- 
rial produced outside London. 

In a move welcomed by the 
ITV companies, the ITC has 
insisted that Channel 4 de- 
votes extra programming 
resources to experimental 
productions and to education 
and services for the disabled. 
The company win have to 
guarantee at least three hours 
of multicultural broadcasting 
a week, although not all of it 
will be in peak times as cam- 
paigners have urged. 



ADAM COOPER soars to fame as 
the Swan In Swan Lake, with an 
a 11- male corps de ballet. The in- 
ternational success of this bal- 
let trans fo rmed Adventures in 
Motion Pictures, the production 
company, from a fledgling busi- 
ness funded by the Arts Council 
Into a multi-million -pound group 
of companies, writes Tony May . 


Now the group is raising 
£500,000 through the Issue of 
1,000 founder shares of £500 
each and claims investors could 
get their money back in two 
yeare as they share in the divi- 
dend from all live performances. 

The next two years will see 
more than 171 weeks of perfor- 
mances of Swan Lake and Cin- 


derella, AMP’s new hit, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Like the *• 309018 " who have fi- 
nanced AMP's West End produc- 
tions, founder shareholders risk 
losing their money. But they will 
enjoy benefits such as invita- 
tions to first nights, company 
parties and special events. 

PHOTOGRAPH- HUGO GLENWNNINO 


£250m advances print ambitions 


Tony May 


W ATMOUGHS - which 
prints for five of Brit- 
ain's national news- 
paper groups — yesterday ac- 
cepted a £250 million cash 
takeover offer from Invest- 
corp. a US investment bank 
that has ambitions to create 
the biggest printing company 
in Europe. 

The bid, made through 
Weblnvest. eclipses the 
£188 million hostile bid from 
Watmough's Canadian rival, 
Quebecor Printing. 


Weblnvest, which is backed 

by funds from Middle Eastern 
investors, plans to pay even 
more for the privately owned 
British Printing Company 
and said the two businesses 
would be complementary, 
with die potential to be a 
"European champion". 

That would create a group 
ranking just outside the top 
five European gravure print- 
ers. Gravure technology in- 
volves printing pages from a 
revolving engraved cylinder 
rather than from plates. 

Webinvest's plan Is for 
Tony Rudston, BPC’s chief ex- 


ecutive. 10 become chief exec- 
utive of the merged entity. 

"We believe that the combi- 
nation of the British Printing 
Company and Watmoughs 
make sound Industrial logic, 
enabling us to make this at- 
tractive offer to Watmoughs’ 
shareholders," said Richard 
Warner. 3 director of Web- 
invest. 

Watmoughs has a strong 
position in the consumer 
magazine market, printing 
titles such as Hello! Cosmo- 
politan and Salisbury's Mag- 
azine as well as supplements 
for the Guardian. Telegraph 


and News International press 
empires. 

With new printing plant 
costing about £30 million. 
Winners In the industry need 
deep pockets to fond off com- 
petition in an increasingly in- 
ternational industry. 

The new combine would 
have annual profits of more 
than £50 rail Lion on sales of 
£550 million. 

Mr Warner did not foresee 
any regulatory problems be- 
cause the combined 
BPB/Watmoughs market 
share would be below 20 per 
cenL 


A T first blush, the finan- 
cial results from HSBC 
— owners of the Hong- 


/ V— owners of the Hong- 
kong Bank and Midland — do 
not justify the big downgrad- 
ing on the stock market that 
occurred as a result of the 
Asian crisis. As the company 
says, its exposure in the crisis 
countries that have called in 
the International Monetary 
Fund represents less than 2 
per cent of assets, which is 
considerably less than Ger- 
many's Deutsche Bank, 
which has been forced into 
enormous provisions. 

As a precaution, HSBC has 
upped its bad and doubtful 
debt charge to £615 millions 
and raised its general provi- 
sions too against the Asian 
exposure. But in the context 
of a group generating profits 
before tax of £A97 billions, 
this is hardly going to have 
depositors queuing up at 
their hale in the wall to with- 
draw funds. 

The contrary Is the case. 
Amid the turmoil all around 
tt in the Pacific region, the 
sheer size and spread of 
HSBC will provide a comfort 
zone for both commercial and 
personal depositors. In a 
flight to quality, HSBC — reg- 
ulated as It Is from London — 
commands safe-haven status. 

TTiis is not to say that size 
makes it problem -proof. As 
chairman Sir William Purves 
notes, in his final report to 
shareholders, the combina- 
tion of weak exchange rates, 
significantly lower stock ex- 
change levels and high inter- 
est rates In many countries 
has led to "a deterioration in 
credit quality" — the full im- 
pact of which ia only begin- 
ning to emerge. Which sug- 
gests that Sir William, who 
saw the bank through its pre- 
vious traumas in the North 
American real estate market, 
continues to be cautious. 

In fact it is precisely 
businesses which used to he 
problematic that have now 
come surging to the rescue. 
Under Keith Whitson, who 
takes over as chief executive 
of the whole group after the 
annual meeting departures. 
Midland has been restored to 
something like Its former 
glory with profits of 
£1.1 billions, up 24 per cent on 
the prevuous year. Similarly, 
on a smaller scale, the North 
American operations (the for- 
mer Marine Midland) also 
have been prospering. 

At Midland the highlights 
include a lift in commercial 
banking results to £1 billion, 
almost doubled profits on 
overseas operations and for 
the first time a profit in ex- 
cess of £10 millions from First 
Direct, the pioneer in the 
UK’s fast-expanding tele- 
phone banking market. 

There is still room at Mid- 
land to reduce its cost-income 
ratio at 57.5 per cent, al- 
though the figure was inflated 
in 1997 by heavy mar king 
As has been the case with 


other UK investment banks In 
1997 HSBC saw a sharp dete- 
rioration in performance but 
that also Is noit unexpected 
given the regions in which it 

t *R r fe e to HSBC's credit that 
where other UK-based banks 
have not dared tread, such as 

Latm America, it expanded in 
1997 nri fllpfrarmraf its global 
ambitions. 

The great uncertainty over 
the current year Is the degree 
of containment in Asia. Were, 
for instance, the US-dollar 
imk in Hong Kong to come 
under pressure, knocking 
back asset values in the 
region even further, HSBC 
would have to dig deeper. 
However, its shock absorbers 
are better than most 


Global skies 


1 A /HILE anti-trust an- 
\f\t thoritles In Washing- 

V V ton and Brussels have 
been wrestling with the po- 
tential challenge to competi- 
tion in the skies posed by the 
link-up between the world's 
two most powerful air carri- 
ers — ■ British Airways and 
American Airlines — the 
partners have also been look- 
ing Pacific-wards. BA already 
has a stake In the Pacific 
through Qantas and now 
American Airline's shrewd 
boss Robert Crandall has 
carved out his own deal. 

He has taken advantage of 
the new more-open skies 
agreement between the US 
and Japan to conclude a code- 
sharing deal with JAL — Ja- 
pan's largest airline. Under 
code-sharing arrangements 
JAL will gain immediate ac- 
cess to US cities served by AA 
— which is most of them — 
and similar rights will he ob- 
tained by AA in Japan. A pas- 
senger catching a flight In 
Osaka could, potentially, fly 
to Pretoria via London using 
JAL, AA and eventually BA 
flights without having to 
revalidate at any point 

The big losers from the JAL 
code-sharing deal will be 
Northwest Airlines and 
United Airlines, the two 
American carriers which 
have broad access to the Japa- 
nese market They wfll now 
effectively find themselves 
competing with AA and even, 
possibly, BA on route struc- 
tures they have made their 
own. 

There will, of course, be ob- 
jections to American Airlines 
abusing its powerful market 
share. But if, as a result JAL 
is forced to become more com- 
petitive in price and service 
terms as a result of access to a 
much wider global network, 
then the real winners should 
be the travellers and 
shippers. 


Merck march 


A S Glaxo Wellcome/ 
SmithKline Beecham 
forge their £100 billion 
merger, their closest rival, 
Merck, has stolen a march In 
the asthma market with an 
FDA approval. Its new drug. 
Singula ir. which is seen as 
revolutionising asthma care, 
is one of those rare creatures 
of which ethical drug compa- 
nies dream — a Slhfttian-a- 
year product which will put 
pressure on all its leading 
rivals. 


Figures tell tale 
of two sectors 


Mark Atkinson 


I^W ALUNG exports slowed 
va economic growth to Its 
■ lowest rate for almost 
three years in the final quarter 
of 1997 but consumer spending 
accelerated, according to fig- 
ures released yesterday. 

Revised official figures 
showed that GDP expanded 
by 0.4 per cent in the final 
three months of last year 
compared with the previous 
period, the slowest pace since 
the second quarter of 1995. 

Year-on-year the perfor- 
mance was more impressive 
with growth up by 3 per cent ’ 

But both figures released by 
the Office for National Statis- 
tics were lower than the origi- 
nal estimates of 05 per cent 
and 3.1 per cent. 


The main reason for the 
downward revision was a 
contraction in manufacturing 
output largely reflecting a 
sharp fail in exports. 

This was more than offset 
by consumer spending, how- 
ever, which expanded by 
1-3 per cent In quarterly 
terms and 4.5 per cent annu- 
ally — the strongest rate of 
growth since the second quar- 
ter of 1989. 

City analysts said the diver- 
gence left the Bank of Eng- 
land still facing a rilimma 
about interest rates. -Al- 
tnough manufacturing is on 
the brink of recession due to 
the strength of the pound, 
pointing to the need for lower 
rates, consumer spending ]and 
robust wage growth threaten 
the Government's 2L5 per cent 
inflation target 


TOURIST RATES — 


Australia 2.389 
Austria 20,43 
Belgium 59.85 
Canada 2.27 
Cyprus 0 65 
Denmark 11.13 
Finland 0 w 


- BANK SELLS 

Prance 9.7i 
Germany 2.90 


Supplied br N.tfWmt 


Greece 46221 
Hong Kong 72.33 
India 83.09 
Ireland 1 I6G2 
Israel 5 30 


Italy 2A83 
Malta 0.63 

Netherlands 350 
New Zealand 2.70 
Norway 12.15 
Portugal 297.16 
Saudi Arable 6.03 
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Stagaponi'i* 
South Africa 7.90 
Spain 244.28 
Sweden 12 JW 
2.3* 

Turkey 358.500 

USA 1.00 i 
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Puts 

0 Shea back 
on course 


*f 1 


J OHN O’SHEA ak n 

ago. 

for two mouths when 
Prince mm^up ta 
ruary Novicp Peb_ 

^cnParkwJ^ 1 ' at 

eV ,T“ e Pugnacious O’Shea 

.before enjoying iSsbe 
son last year with 19 winn^ 
and a Cheltenham Gold Cud 
fourth with Go Ballistic 
But just when you think 
you might have Sfcedu 
racing has a nasty habit of 
y°“ back to theSlS 
, and, with Go Ballistic show- 
ing signs of the wind problem 
-which necessitated a£ 0 per£ 

y ^P agD aud the 
rest of the string suffering vi- 
- rus Problems, it has been a 
worrying time for the trainer 

fancied Nordic 
-Prince today but as we’ve 
been out of form I didn't want 
to be over confident — you 
wonder when your luck’s go- 
tofto change,” said O’Shea 
“He has now won four of 
his eight races and is a super 
jumper and stays welL Hell 
either go to Cheltenham for 
the Coral Cup or for the big 
uffee mile novice race at 
Chepstow the Saturday 
before." J 

O'Shea had more encourag- 
ing news of Go Ballistic who 
wm run in the Jim Ford 
Chase at Wincanton on 
Thursday, provided the goin g 
Is good or Caster, en route to 
another crack at the Gold 
Cup. 

“He’s in the best form he’s 
been all season, but well be 


S™, 6 . toe National a miss 

Haas jar “ heips 

sSastfs 

SSL TSE* the crest of the 
wave this season and he 

E* t0 witlun two of uS 
best score when TordufT Ex- 

ne^oPtv,* ^ bis 54th win- 

KASMSSSC. 1 " 

Torduff Express stayed on 
strongly to land odds of 4-9 
over this three and a quLSr 
jniles and it was no surprise 
to hear Nlcholls say that the 
four miles National Hunt 
at Cheltenham is next 
^the^agenda for the seven- 

mi 3 e r V ®J? ad 11131 ra « in 
nnnd for him all season and 
after he had a bit of virus 
problem early last month he's 
just coming right in the nick 
Of tune, said Nicbolls. “Joe 
Tizzard rode him here be- 
cause he'll have the mount at 
Cheltenham.’’ 

Nicholls's Wonderfull Polly 
was sent off favourite in the 
following event, the Wittering 
Selling Handicap Chase, but 
the mare was always strug- 
gling after a very slow start 
and numerous jumping 
errors. The race went to Ry- 
ton Run, a 13 -year -old hunter 
cbaser winning for the third 
time in 45 outings. 

Flaxley Wood has a stout 
heart and ran on gamely after 
a bad mistake at the last to 
take the British Equestrian 
Handicap Hurdle but it might 
have been a different story if 
the runner-up. King Of 
Sparta, had not refused to go 
through with his effort 
King Of Sparta, a winner on 
the Flat for Luca Cumani, is a 
great physical specimen but 
lacks the botde for a fight 



SPORTS NEWS 1 3 

Athletics 

Lewis 
pulls 
out of 
indoor 
jump 


Crew’s control . . . Swedish Match sails up the east coast of South America during the fifth leg of the Whitbread Bound the World race 

Cayard’s newcomers rule waves 


Bob HsherlnSaoSobatttao 


i *--s-. 


Wolfe may miss National 

boost his big race claims 
when be carries top weight of 
list 101b in Saturday’s Green- 
alls Grand National Trial at 
Haydock. 

Paul Nlcholls, his trainer, 
said: "Belmont King is in 
great order and you can for- 
get his latest run as he came 
back wrong and we gave him 
a break." 


-><•■ #*ENERAL WOLFE, 16-1 for 
wmthe Martel 1 Grand 
- National, has had a setback 
-di and may miss the race, writes 
Ken Oliaer. 

The 10-year-old, trained by 
Tim Forster, has lost 81b in 
• the National and has been one 
1 - . . erf the best backed for the Ain- 
r- tree marathon. 

Belmont King will be out to 


P AUL CAYABD and 
EF Language were 
on schedule to finish 
the 6.670-mile leg 
from Auckland in the early 
hoars of tMs morning here 
in Brazil. He will have 
every right to be pleased 
with the performance of EF 
Language on this leg over 
23 days and in the Whit- 
bread Round the World 
Race so Car, 

The journey is more t han 
half complete, and It ap- 


pears that this third Volvo 
Trophy win for a leg will 
pnt him almost 100 points 
clear at the top of the table 
— a big enough margin for 
him to suffer even a dis- 
masting on one of the other 
legs and still win the race 
overalL 

He is quietly philosophi- 
cal about the performance 
of himself and the crew, 
many of whom were, as he 
is, new to this testing race. 

There was much to learn, 
and he found out the hard 
way the first time they 
went into the Southern 


Ocean, on the second leg. 
and finished only fifth. On 
this leg, the second of the 
Southern Ocean legs, he 
said, “we redeemed our 
pride as good sailors, which 
we knew we were, hut that 
had been brought in ques- 
tion in the conditions of the 
Southern Ocean. 

“Our lack of experience 
was a very understandable 
reason for that defeat." 

EF Language was leading 
by 500 miles as they sailed, 
to file ftn»«h r as sound a 
trouncing as has ever been 
meted ont in these races. 


Last Thursday, the margin 
was even larger — 650 
miles between Cayard and 
his second-placed rival for 
the race. Grant Dalton in 
Merit Cup — but the lesson 
of leg two was well learned 
and when the seas became 
rough and threatened the 
rig. he throttled back, 
reducing sail to slow down 
and protect the mast. 

Dalton Is now fifth on the 
water, still the No. 1 chal- 
lenger overall, but display- 
ing his disgruntfement in 
his messages ashore. He. 
complains that Dee Smith’s 


Cbessie Racing should have 
been penalised far anchor- 
ing near Cape Horn to take 
on spares and supplies. 

Dalton’s ire increased 
when Chessle Racing over- 
took four boats to move up 
to third place, 20 mfripc 
astern of Roy Helner’s 
Brunei Sunergy in second. 

The Dutch boat is 
expected to arrive in San 
Sebastian 86 hours after EF 
Language. Heiner said he 
expected that conditions 
would allow him an aver- 
age speed of around 20 
knots. 


D enise lewis has with- 
drawn from this week- 
end’s European Indoor 
Championships in Valencia 
because she does not believe 
she can do herself justice. 
Lewis, who won bronze in the 
Olympic heptathlon and sli- 
ver in the world champion- 
ships. was selected for the 
long jump. 

“Denise is not happy with 
her long jump form," said 
Tudor Bidder, technical direc- 
tor for the jumps and com- 
bined events. 

Epsom and Ewell's Julia 
Bennett has been added to the 
squad. She will compete in 
the pentathlon after her vic- 
tory in the AAA Champion- 
ships in Birmingham this 
month, 

Yvonne Murray's plans to 
run the London Marathon on 
April 26 have been deferred 
until next year. The race 
would have been her first at 
the distance but she said she 
did not feel physically right 
for ft. 

'I will be doing a marathon 
later this year but it will be 
after the track season and 
probably In Chicago,” she 
said. “My long-term atm is 
the Olympic Marathon In 
Sydney." 

But David Bedford, the race 
director, had some good news, 
too. Elij ah Lagat hac been 
added to an already high- 
quality field. The Kenyan 
won last year’s Berlin Mara- 
thon in 2 hr Train 4 lsec, which 
is 14 seconds foster than the 
London record set by Portu- 
gal’s Antonio Pinto. 

Besides these two the field 
includes the Olympic cham- 
pion Josia Thugwane of 
South Africa and the world 
champion Abel Anton of 
Spain, though Italy’s Stefano 
Baldftii. second last year, has 
withdrawn. 

The women’s race has Ire- 
land's Catherina McKiernan, 
who won in Berlin in Septem- 
ber In the fostest ever debut 
time ( 2 L 23 . 44 ), the de fending 

champion Joyce Chepcbumba 
and Liz McColgan, whom the 
Kenyan pipped last year. 

Last month the organisers 
took out extra insurance 
against a world record,' for 
which f 100,000 is on offer. 
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2.00 BflDeni Fontana Secret 

’ 2.30 Orange Court Motnqua 

3.00 TOretai nbetzn 

•• 3.30 Desert Burnt ZaBoofl 

,,.■400 Hand Sanctuary ft*) Party 

"480 Lobster Ccttage (rep) Lobster Cottage 

5.00 Caflmtal Belie 

Left-handed, gatoping track of 1m7T wan 438 ruv-in. Straight mftj. 

Gofcv Good to frm. * Denotes (rinkas. 
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. M Pipe. Devon. 238 mles; Ttoetan (3.00) Lady Hentes, W Sussex. 224 mks. 

..Sevan day refaners: 3J30 Nontence Prince . _„ r ,, 

Btokand Bret One: 2.00 Funder Future; 3.00 The&n. VtaraaE 2J0 Eirnha Street. 

• -Figures Ini moists altar home’s name denote days since test ouUng- J. Jm?”- 
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Mbs Skye 

Ctaataz 
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Sura To Dram 
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Bankared flrat Mae 1.45 6o For Green Wteerad: Nona. 
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3-1 Oaks. Bra Sue 7-21* Bay. M FiftaittnL 7-1 XU Cmd 12-1 Mate hakL Super PUl 
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FONTWELJL 

■M (SMI «f llOgrdl 1, NORDIC 

tete, Mlc/wet Brannon pl- 0 }: a. Zte- 

(20-1); a. Sharp tHmt (66-1J, Evens 
tav Baza. 9 ran. 77. nk. (J CSteal Tate: 
£2.10; Cl-tea C1.40. £3m Dual F: £1490. 
Trio: 07.10. C8F: C234&. 

IUO (an ST HOyteP Ch> 1, TORDUFF 
Mr J Ttaard {4-0 lav): *. Ho«* 
(la-m a, - - 


j. r ran. Diet din. (P wcholte) TOtar 
JO; Cl JO. £2JB0. Dual F: E5.TO. CSF: £6.73. 
»O0 tan 3f Chp i, RtTOH RUN, j Cgl- 
koty (20-1); 2, Oa n t wan ttw f7-1 Y. 

3, Horth— * OptWst ( 12 - 1 ): *. 


[ 15 -TL ?-z lev WbrMflrtUJ Potty. 18 
ran. lit Z 15 . (Mrs S Odell) Tula: £ 37 J) 0 : 
[ 6 . B 0 . ( 2 . 60 . S 2 JO, £B JBO- Dual F: H 53 . 4 a 
Trip! C 849 . 7 D. CSF; £ 153 ^ 3 . Trlcuc 
£ 1 . 68159 . 

MO (Stt W 1 1 DyteP HdUp 1 , FLAXLEY 
WOOD, BPowofl ( 3 - 1 ); 2 , Wtoo or Sparta 
( 9 -a|; », UroB V ( 33 - 1 ). 2-1 lav Outetaquay. 
5 ran. 18 , 3 . (R Buckler) Tons C 3 A 0 ; Cl 50 . 
£ 1 . 40 . Dufll P; £ 5 . 10 . CSF; £ 9 ^. 

4JO0 ( 3 w 9 f HOyda Chjc t, HAlwrs 
ctmcc, a Thornton ( 7 - 4 ); 8 , HamRan 
Voulti ( 1 1-8 t?v); 3 , CquMr «ayor ( 7 - 1 ). 6 
ran. 4 , dteL (R Alnar) Tots: EL 40 ; CIJM. 
£ 1.40 Dual F: C 250 . CSF: £ 4 . 40 . 

4-30 (Saa 2 f 110 yds Hririi i, SHtek- 
RUR, J R Kivanagh {n-« tav); St, Dank- 
rina ( 9 - 1 ); a, BansHus (S- 2 ). 7 ran. 2 S. *. 
tOL Mooia)Tote£ 2 JJOjeiai, C 2 J 30 . DwJF; 
C 720 . CSF: E 12 SB. 

ptAcvononm QUADPOTiCisja. 
SOUTHWELL 

(Ira): 1 , KlUJUiNeY JAZZ, T Lucre 
( 7-4 tav);a,«to FnndSwItth ( 15 - 11 ; S.Bky 
' ( 12 - 11.9 ran. ML 1 . (J WhartonJT: 
CW 0 : £ 1 . 10 , £ 8 JW. £ 4 . 10 . DF, £Sim. Trio: 
OBI «L C 9 F: 2 S 4 A 0 . TiKaet E» 1 40 . 

2.19 (inah 1 , PK MUSIC, C Lowthar 
( 7 - 2 ); a, Nuft «FOr ( 11-4 lav): 3 , Ahrar 
rt i i ita r ( 7 - 2 ), 8 ran. Hd. It (P Heolaml 
Tata £ 4 m;£i. 80 ,£i- 40 .£ 1 ^aDualF. £ 5 . 10 . 
Trio: £BJ 0 . CSF: C 12 JB. Trleaat: £ 33 15 - NR- 1 
Mystery Mon. 


M(1«>4Qi1,ranUTXDOFATCM,A 

McCartny fS— T*: a, a ar wytanig rEvone tor]; 
3,E>razioRcifo(3-l}. Bran.4,32. (MOuInn; 
Tola E8.lO;£lJ0.Cl.7O.£lteO. Dual P;C5J20. 
CSF: £10.46. 

3-16 (Tfjr 1, AKRMIlAB aHLODY, C 
Teague 17-2); a. PaUmm (2G-1I; S, aM- 
eoma Ui (5-2 tev). 11 ran. 2. 1. fB Bowring) 
Tow £6.10; £2J0. ESJ0. £1.30. Dual R 
Cl 1L90. Trio; £16590. CSF: £86.03. Tneaet 
£24001. 

3-4B <W)e 1, mo 4900100. P Fradwtctt 
(&-* Jt— tawj; 2, Sconfiooe (14-1); 3. AJnad 
18-4 n-hnrt- 14 ran. IX IK. (3 KatdaweiD 
TOM. £090: £1X0. £4.00. £2.00. Dual P: 
£8650 Trio; W7.40. CSF: £45.40. 

4.15 (Of)l 1, BOLD AMSTeCRAT, F 
Lynch PH 2, S * Cottage (11-2); 3, 
iteonw Lewis (7-1). 2-1 fav Makoza. 11 
ran 4. IX (R HoDUrahaaraToce: £0-10; C2J0. 
OAO. rim Dual F: Cltio. Trio; ESZSD. 
CSF; £2001. 

(lea at): 1. MOOMUJCMG, A Cu*- 

hane (5-2): X Mihtrel (14-1): 3, Afriar 
tav). 9 ran. t, ah hd. (T Erhetlngton) Tow 
£3.80; El.ra. £240. £140. Dual F: EM.70. 
Trio: £35.70 CSF: E38.77. Trtcast £85.18. 
5.19 (1» at* 1, CAROL AOADL J Quinn 
(19-1); 4, Nduot (TM tav); 3, AraM 
(11-41. 8 ran. aX 5- (N Bycratt) Tow £9.40: 
13-00. n. 10 , Cim. Dual F: £2080. CSF: 
£3S44.Trieaac £71.17. 

JACKPOT) Not won, £11,905. carrieflorer 
PLACBPCnESrm. OIIADPOTt £40.50. 
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1 4 SPORTS NEWS 


Football 

Spurs land Saib 
as Arsenal offer 
£5m for Pires 


Martin Thorpe 


B eleaguered Tot- 
tenham Hotspur yes- 
terday completed the 
signing of Algeria's 
captain Moussa Sail) from 
Valencia in a desperate at- 
tempt to beef up their midfeld 
and avoid the ignominy of 
relegation. 

Their north London rivals 
Arsenal have, meanwhile, 
made an offer for Robert Pires 
of Metz, a forward rated at 
£5 million. 

Saib. signed for £2-3 mil- 
lion, is expected to make his 
debut for Spurs when Bolton 
Wanderers, the team immedi- 
ately below them In the Pre- 
miership, visit White Hart 
Lane on Sunday. 

Saib first held talks with 
Tottenham in January but 
the club’s head coach Chris- 
tian Gross decided not to sign 
the midfielder until his par- 
ticipation in the African 
Nations Cup was over. 

Gross was First impressed 
by Saib when he played for 
Auxerre against his former 
club Grasshopper in last sea- 
son's Champions League. 

The Spurs director of foot- 
ball David Pleat had also 
shown an interest in Saib 
when be was manager of Shef- 
field Wednesday, describing 


him as “a terrific grafting 
player with good skins". 

Saib joined Valencia at the 
start of the season from Aux- 
erre, where he played 33 
league games and scored 
eight goals last season, but 
soon fell out with the Spanish 
club's coach Claudio Ranieri 
and has hardly figured since. 

■Arsenal, who had also 
shown an interest in the Alge- 
rian, want Pires to give them 
extra attacking options next 
season. The 29-year-old 
French International is think- 
ing over a summer move to 
Highbury and has promised a 
decision by April. *Tve had a 
genuine offer from Arsenal al- 
though other clubs are inter- 
ested In me as well,” he said. 
"It is extremely tempting and 
flattering." 

The other interested parties 
include Juventus, Barcelona. 
Milan and Marseille. Newcas- 
tle have also been linked with 
the player. 

Arsenal have a head start 
on the rest because Patrick 
Vieira is on the Highbury 
staff. "1 often discuss going to 
play abroad when I meet Pat- 
rick on international get- 
togethers." be said. "From bis 
description. Arsenal sounds 
like paradise. What impresses 
me most is the club set-up and 
the commitment of the fens, 
which is something we lack 


In France. Also players in 
Eng land enjoy far more free- 
dom on the pitch." 

fn the more immediate 
future Arsenal face an FA 
Cup fifth-round replay at 
Crystal Palace tomorrow still 
with big injury problems. 

David Seaman, Steve Bould, 
Ray Parlour and Ian Wright 
are all long-term casualties 
while Emmanuel Petit and 
Nigel Winterburn, who both 
missed Saturday’s 1-0 win 
over Palace in the league, are 
doubtful 

That game swelled the in- 
jury list further, with David 
Platt, Nicolas Anelka and 
Gilles Grimandi, the scorer of 
the winner, also doubtful, 

Arsene Wenger welcomes 
back Tony Adams from sus- 
pension and hopes to have 
Dennis Bergkamp back after 
a bout of flu. Marc Ovennars 
is still on international duty. 

Palace should know by 
today whether the millionaire 
supporter Mark Goldberg has 
been successful with his 
£27 million takeover hid. 

Goldberg says that when he 
met the Palace chairman Eon 
Noades on Friday, “I was able 
to prove to him that the neces- 
sary funding is available for 
the takeover to proceed. We 
will meet again today when 
we hope to push the deal 
through." 


Kinkladze faces deadline 


tan Ross 


G eorgi KINKLADZE 's 
future will almost cer- 
tainly be decided in 
the next few days. 

A move from Manchester 
City would necessitate a 
renewal of the Georgian in- 
ternational’s work permit, 
which could take four 
weeks. In effect he has his 
own transfer deadline, a 
month before the official 
domestic guillotine on 
March 26, if he is not to sit 
out the last six weeks of the 
season with a new club. 

City's new manager Joe 
Hoyle, though admiring 
Kinkladze’s abilities, has 
all but accepted that he 
must dispense with them in 
order to fund investments 
designed to stave off relega- 


tion; and. if he must, now is 
the time. He has expressed 
an interest in a package 
with Everton that would 
see Dave Watson and Claus 
Thomsen swap Merseyside 
for Manchester. 

Everton’s former Eng- 
land International full- 
back Earl Barrett is likely 
to Join Sheffield Wednesday 
today on a free transfer. 
Wednesday want Barrett as 
a stop-gap replacement Cor 
Ian Nolan, who suffered a 
double fracture of his right 
leg on Saturday. 

Chris Fairclough is ex- 
pected to move from Bolton 
Wanderers to Sheffield 
United for a nominal fee 
this morning; Ian Rush. 36, 
joined the Sheffield club 
yesterday on a month's 
loan from Newcastle. 

The Manchester United 


striker Jordi Cruyff is ex- 
pected to be out for around 
four weeks after suffering a 
hairline fracture to his 
right fibula on Saturday. 
United’s Mark Wilson, a 20- 
year-old midfielder, has 
signed for Wrexham on a 
month's loan. 

The Anderlecht mid- 
fielder Enzo Sctfo said yes- 
terday he would not play 
International soccer again 
after being left out of Bel- 
gium’s squad for tomor- 
row's friendly against the 
United States. Sclfo, who 
has 79 caps, accused the 
coach Georges Leekens of 
"a lack of respect”. Lee- 
kens says: "If Scifo cannot 
accept that we experiment, 
that's his problem.” 

South Africa's bid for the 
World Cup in 2006 was con- 
firmed yesterday. 


Clydebank may goto law over Dublin move 


C LYDEBANK underlined 
the seriousness of their 
intention to move to Dublin 
when they declared yesterday 
that they would mount a legal 
challenge If their proposal 
was rejected by the Scottish 
League or the Scottish Foot- 
ball Association. 

"We would have to talk to 
our Legal people if hurdles 
were put In our way," Colm 
McCarthy, a director of the 
Second Division club, said in 
Dublin. “The long-term aim 
would be to have the team 
playing in Dublin once a fort- 
night. Hopefully in a Tew 
years' time we would win pro- 
motion to the new Scottish 
Premier Division." 

Clydebank informed the 
SFL yesterday that they haw 


reached an agreement with 
the Royal Dublin Society to 
rent the showground at Balls- 
bridge. Subject to permission 
the dub. who intend to retain 
their name, would move their 
existing playing squad and 
management team to the 
12.000-capacity arena. 

At a simultaneous news 
conference at a rugby club in 
Glasgow the Clydebank chair- 
man Sandy Moffat said: "The 
decision of the board follows 
a report from consultants ap- 
pointed after the takeover erf 
the club. Following the dis- 
posal of KUbowie stadium by 
the previous board, a return 
to a new stadium in Clyde- 
bank cannot be undertaken 
on financial grounds. Dublin 
is the only way forward. 


“There are precedents. 
Derry City, located in North- 
ern Ireland, play In the 
Republic's national league. 
Cardiff City ' play In the 
English League while Monaco 
play in the French League." 

David Low. management 
consultant behind the project, 
said: "We have done a lot of 
research into the numbers of 
Dublin-based football fans 
who travel to England and 
Scotland every weekend be- 
cause of the lack of profes- 
sional sport at home." 

The Football Association of 
Ireland is one of several 
bodies opposed to the plan, 
which will be discussed at the 
next Scottish League manage- 
ment committee meeting on 
March 5. 


Thr flimr**— T. 1BS dav February 24 1998 



Please appease me ... Chris Silverwood, six overs for 22 runs, makes an unsuccessful appeal for leg-befbre against Clayton Lambert lalwb^ce o«FFm« 

Tour match : Guyana v England XI 


Croft and Tuffnell turn the screw : 


Mike Sehrey in Georgetown sees the two 
England spinners finish with honours even 


F IVE wickets apiece for 
Phil Tufhell and Rob- 
ert Croft put England 
In sight of an improba- 
ble victory at the Everest 
ground yesterday. Tufnell 
took five for 42 and Croft five 
for 51 as Guyana, 71 for no 
wicket, collapsed to 130 all out 
It left England 15 overs to 
score 77 to win, but after los- 
ing three wickets, they gave 
up the chase and settled for a 
draw. 

The key wicket had been 
that of Shivnarine Chander- 
paul who. seeing his side 
pinned down, counter-at- 
tacked, often from yards 
down the pitch, and made 34 
before edging Tufhell to slip. 
This was a pitch that had 


not so much turned for the 
spinners as revolved like a 
Black & Decker, and England 
would always have nursed 
hopes of the spinners placing 
Guyana under the sort of 
pressure in their second In- 
nings that had brought Croft 
six wickets in the first 

But for a while it looked to 
be misplaced optimism as the 
game seemed to be sliding 
towards an inevitable draw. 
Clayton Lambert, the podgy 
36-year-old left-hander with a 
Peter Willey stance and 
renewed Test ambitions be- 
yond his abilities, made 35. 

He shared the first-wicket 
stand with Nicholas de Groot, 
who sounds as if he should be 
diamond-dealing in Hatton i 


Garden rather than opening 
the batting for Guyana, and 
the game was moribund. 

Persistence brought its 
rewards, however, and the 
game sprung to life as the ball 
bit and snapped at the bats- 
man and the Guyanese in- 
nings collapsed. Five wickets 
fell in 10 overs to Croft and 
Tufhell. at a cost of 15 runs, 
and on 86 for five, with a lead 
of only 31 and a session still to 
go, a result looked a 
possibility. 

It was not so much the 
transformation that was sur- 
prising as the fact that Lam- 
bert and De Groot were able 
to survive so well in condi- 
tions that saw Croft floating 
his off-breaks into the breeze 
as early as the fourth over. 

The dismissal of De Groot 
for 35 started the slide. In Tuf- 
nell's following over Lambert, 
typically vigorous against the 


seamers but beaten time and 
again as Croft ripped the ball 
away from him, was caught at 
backward short leg as the ball 
turned sharply into him. 

Neither Keith Semple nor 
the West Indies A and Under- 
19 batsman Raronaresb Sar- 
wan was able to survive for 
long, with Semple caught off 
bat and pad at short leg off 
Croft and Sarwan driving the 
same bowler to mid-on, where 
Alec Stewart was substituting 
for John Crawley, who was 
suffering with sinusitis. 

When, in the next over, 
Travis Dowlin was hit on the 
back leg by Tufnell and much 
to his surprise was given out 
leg before, England could 
smell victory. Wickets for 
both spinners after the inter- 
val kept the chances alive, al- 
though time was running out 

Earlier, England. 200 for six 
overnight lost their final four 


Test player killed at short leg 


R aman lamb a. a 38- 
y ear-dd batsman who 
played In four Tests 
for India, died in Dhaka 
yesterday of a brain haem- 
orrhage after receiving 
severe bead injuries when 
struck by the ball during a 
club match on Friday. 

The incident happened 
when Lamba, who played 
for the Bangladeshi side 
Abahani Krira Chakra, was 
fielding at short leg with- 
out a helmet in the Premier 
Division match against Mo- 
hammad an Sporting Club. 

He was taken to the inten- 
sive care unit of Dhaka's 
Institute of Post Graduate 
Medicine and Research 


where he lay in a coma be- 
fore being declared clini- 
cally dead by doctors yes- 
terday morning. 

Hampshire have boosted 
their attack for the new 
season by signing the Aus- 
tralian Test fast howler 
Michael Kasprowicz as 
their overseas player. 

The 26-year-old, who 
replaces his Queensland 
team-mate Matthew Hay- 
den. took 60 wickets when 
he played for Essex in 1994 
and a Sheffield Shield re- 
cord of 64 In 1995-96. 

Kasprowicz's Australian 
team-mate Steve Waugh is 
to play for Ireland this sum- 
mer — and will face his 


country’s A team In six one- 
day matches during August. 

Australia’s vice-captain 
is visiting Ireland as part of 
the International Cricket 
Council's development pro- 
gramme and will follow in 
the footsteps of South Afri- 
ca's skipper Hansie Cronje. 
who was there Last season. 

England's management 
yesterday finally ruled Dar- 
ren Gough out of the West 
Indian tour. It decided that 
the Yorkshire bowler, who 
had hoped to play in the 
one-day internationals, 
should not risk his 
recovery from the ham- 
string injury that has kept 
him out of the Test series. 



Lamba ... bit while Fielding 


wickets for the addition of 30, . ... 
giving them a first-innings *> 
lead of 55. Mark Ramprakash, V; 
who had batted faultlessly on 
Sunday afternoon for 68, hit ' • 
one thunderous pufl off Colin - - 
Stuart before chasing a wide 
ball from the same bowler to - 
be caught at the wicket for 77 - 
, after five hours batting. 

The remainder of the in- . 
nlngs, Including the wicket of 
Croft for 35, went in three 
successive overs from the left- 
arm spinner Nell McGarrell, 
who finished with seven for 
71 , the best of his career . 

• Hie truth about Brian 
Lara's barbie; that England 
victory; and Phil Tufnell ’s • 
schoolboy error. 
www.westindies98.co.uk 

GUYANA] First fi'rrtnjjQ tft4 fV Naganmoo- ; 
WO 55: Croft #-50). 
m tfn flu n xj 

trn+nv * (o*«rimhr 2W-8) 

M R Ranrprakngh cV Na g ai wnootoo ' - 

b Swart 77 

H D B Croft. htocGarrofl 33 -• 

A P Cowan not out .. — 18 

CEW Silverwood b McGmreft O . = :■ 

PC R Tufnell b McOwral! ... 0 

Extras (bB. IBS. w7. ntO) 2x 

Total <m.S over#) — MS • 

Ml a* wtckatn 32. 44, 58. 56. 131. 14ft 
219.231.23l. 

Bowtoo: rang ao-7-60-1: Swart 
S4-S-4JM; McGamHI 40.2-11-71-1; M V 
NaawMMMtao 24-&-52-1 . CWnOerpaui 
l-O- 1-0: Dowlin 3'0-MI. 

GUYANA 

C B Lambert c Wharton b Tufiietl 33 

N Acta Groot cttoHloakao Tufnall ... . SS 

K F Semple cHMIlMkaO Croft 3 

R Sarwan r Sub 0 Craft 1 

‘S Chanttorpaul c Hussain ti Tufnell .. 94 

T Oawtm ibw b Tutnelt ... » ...^ 

N C McGarrell b Craft G 

V Noganmootoo c Croft b Tufnell 1 

tM V Nagnnmootoo Ibw b Croft 4 

CEL Swart low b Cron ..... 7 

R 0 King not out . O 

Extras (BZ Ibl) 3 

Total (55.3 overs) 131 

Ml of arlcfcetai 71. 72. 7B. 83. B6. 109. S 
119. 12D. 124. __ 

BowHngi Silverwood 5-3-22-0: Cowan aJ " 
7-3-7 JM). Craft 26 3-B-51-S: Tufnell 
16-4-W-5. 

OMLAND X* Second innings 33-3 

P Montart and E Hinds. — 

Match drawn. 


Pools Forecast 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

1 MsaWb * Liverpool 

2 Barnsley » WtanWedoa 

a BMdmt v Leicester 

4 C- Pa»ce v Coventry 

5 Derby v She* UK 

■ Bvonoo * Newcastle 

7 Lends 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
FIRST OMSK* 

8 Bury 
8 chMtten 

10 CH S— 

11 Mai City 

12 Nenvtok 

13 Oxford 

14 Portsmouth 

15 SfMfflftd 

16 a u n d srt snd 
IT Worms 

SECOND MYlStON 

18 Blackpool 

20 Bren tfo rd 

21 Bristol CRy 


2a Northampton 


24 

25 

20 Watford 

27 Wigan 

28 Wmtoo* 

29 Wycombe 


v Minwafi 

V Luton 

v Bristol Rvre 
v Cfimtn 

V Walsall 


30 

31 Brighton 

32 " 


v Shrowsburt 


34 HnrUapoel 
U 
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Leyte" 0 
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Hull 

v 

Reading 




CarriM 
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BELL’S SCOTTISH RHEIUKH 




40 AbcriWw, 

V 

Kilmarnock 

v 



41 Pwtouitai 

IT 

Mcffitweii 




42 HHwnvon 

v 

CMBto 




43 Rangm 

* 

Hearts 




44 StJotoMtsw* 

v 

Duncmo Uid 

V 


E 

SCOTTISH FIRST DIVISION 

\ 

Pr«tton 

1 

45 AMvto 

V 

FMUrlr 

v 

Vorti 

1 

4fl AyrUtrf 

V 

Puriicf 

v 


1 

47 Itoidw 

V 

51 Mirren 

V 



46 Mam non 

V 

Mthltawn 

V 

GrirrnDy 

i 

4B SlIrtHIB A 

V 

Morton 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

0930 1 6 86 + 


Arsenal 

60 

Everton 

73 

QPR 

88 

Aston Villa 

61 

Hudd.T&wn 

74 Ranges 

87 

Barnsley 

62 

JpSwtch Town 

75 

Sheffield United 

88 

Bom. City 

63 

Leeds United 

76 

Sheffield Wed. 

09 

GlacVtxim 

64 

Leicester City 

77 

Southampton 

00 

Bolton 

65 

Liverpool 

76 

Spurs 

91 

Brentford 

68 

Man. City 

79 

Stoke City 

92 

Burnley 

67 

Man. United 

SO 

Sund&tand 

93 

Celtic 

88 

Middleshraugn 

81 

west Ham 

94 

Chelsea 

69 

MillwaJJ 

82 

Wimbledon 

95 

Coventry City 

70 

Newcastle Utd 

83 

Wolves 

96 

Crystal Palace 

71 

Norwich City 

84 



Derpy County 

72 

NOKm. Forest 

as 




Caua cost SOp per 
SUPPLED mi i us. IS 


UN «r ALL TOPS 

wine ml iKK LSI 8 lb. 0171 713 4473 
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Results 


Football 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First Division 

St I 


(Cl 1 

McOuade 70 Mu'/jv 2 T 

T.4W 

POWTTNS LEAGUE.- First Of* Mom Bal- 
lon 1 noirernvnuan D 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION. 

•. Orion: Utf 

Cnarlran v Cnsfsea fJcmccfi 

v Soirihamuwn 


Goff 


TUCSON CLASSIC: Leading final 
scons i US unlmi suiMi. Sfltt O DuriU 
tf .62.Sa 23 ST73J Lennart £5. 23.63. 7C 
OTonm 70.67.66. 68 37S T MerrOn 69. T 
67. S Lowery 6a 70 63 69, 270 B 
Twav 70. M 7! P:» Magee £9. 63. 7D 67. 
T Lonmin 66. ri. 49 . m 377 S Pale 7C. « 
72. 69 J Furvk £». 7C. 63 7C. T Tabes 63 
ro. ee. -o- j s-nomar 7 ; sc a s hock 
69. 66. 71. T:. 270 M Siandly fC fif 72. B>. 
G HrvauiA (Cant fe T*. 67 (a. P Damron 
W. 72. 66 KJ. 5 Lyle 1 GB . 1 69 69. 70 7n 
Atom 287 N FflJdQ IQB< 73 73. 72. 72. 


Tennis 


ATP OUAMMAM DIRECT CUP Baser- 
sea Phi. nrdt mm* P Vaewk |« K K 

AUM (Won 7-6 (r-» ■ UBmh -Csi M M 

Lee (GB) 6-4 7-6. J ato merlofc iiWi. M S 
Bruguara (Spai 6-1 7-6 0 lu an toe ri c 
icrol m K Cjrwtn iDen'- M. 
Dortooc Wri ■m idi T hmanftl 
Ooactoa (Netni bt m-k Goebnerii rm- 
Unvn (Ger/Swet 6-3 J-6. 7-6. A KJUooW 
P Vbner 1 MJC/C 7 ; 5- P Albanc-P Nytrorg 
iArg-Swrii 1-6 7-6. 7^ 

WTA AUSTRIAN OPEN .Ua AN 
na ra i dt F LaMM (Argi b! M MaiusKa IAUI! 
7-5. 6-0: S A pTHbuani iBot. V S KJemova 
ICSI 6-1 6-2 

Basketball 

NSAi NOW VOrh 9S Houston ■* tf.'wow- 
Vee 79 Cleveland 7i. foronjc *73 Van- 
enuvor 10 S fwj: Minnesota 1 : 3 . Sarraman- 
10 95. Oriunoc 96. LA Liters 94. 
Philadelphia 92 Indiana 97. Ocicon Sure 
82 ULami 90; Pfioem* 9 *. Sap Anasfuc 79 
Sea-Ue 88 Den»or 68 . Parana if,. Sos- 
lan 96 Lcarttog ■nfiern’jt CmUk Cmr- 
fe>— cm A Utodlu DtuMorr 1 UjmJ 

(W37. LIB. P«t673, GSCi. 2. New Ycrt 
131-33-585-51: 3 No* .'craiTy 
.354-61 C—t rt l Dhfbien; 1 . CiUusa 
141-15.. 733-aj. 2. Indiana i'rf-l£- 704-31. 3. 
Atlanta 02-23* .583-fflf- W-eton. Corrfm- 
wee N 8 d w » 1 DMdM t utan (37-15- 
712-01. Z San Antonio i36-l* S67-2i. S 
Minnesota (30-23-.566-7K'. p*cffk) Mm 
token 1 . $oamo tat -13- '55-01. 2. Pnoen;* 
(37-if- W 6 -JX; 3 . LA L#ora 136-16- 
-69^—H 


Chess 


iSt Holiori. Hound One C- 
Wajrtf 1. M Qoiubory irieth) o. P Sftjrc c. A 


Cnermjov rRini l: j Piashm 1 E Camp- 
bell !5 «bi H hnm 4 Vi^ia « P Kerr®. G 
Bailor. (Ncttii v J Vicho'. Round Tom S 
Ja^Ason 0. C Ward 1 . A Chernijpv iRusi 0 
U Simwis I J Bonnrtr 0. J Plas*c*f 1. D 
Farndon 1. Isaic CUrV (, Lto d ny Farn- 
tw Past in. Sin-ws. W«*fl - 2 
LINARES ORAMMMSTERS iSp. Xml 
One P Srldlor iRuOi V & Kascaroir iRjBI 
X. * sniro* (So C Arand rind) 1 V 

Kramnik iBini \ V Ivanchuk tUkr. L 


Cricket 


TOUR NATCH (Biienitimoin 1 F-rar Slaw 
33i-7 (Hr: and f-2 PakreUr «■ (Inm- 
m.^rn-ul+fa-^ ill A:hj, Mnh-nocx; in 
fCinul loun.inrui VerJei i-ITT: lialcn 

dravra 

SUPERSPORT smESe Con li o to n! Easi- 
er.-! Provr-ce 163 and 43'— 4 dec il Koon 
irane. M Ru-.nmere 124i Nort'ierri Tians 
TSJ. and 2 » lAtnatiamr. 4-1311 Easamt 
Prayinc.i *or< n* MS rune Poarfc Boland 
177 jnd .’53 iS Pfllframa.-i 75. Johnson 
4-64L N.ilai Vfl,i nnd :M B'uynS ID' 
J Rhodes tSnoi Natal won 3y s<» wrokets 


Ice Hockey 


SUPERLEACUE: Art 3 SheftWid 7 Car. 
diO J raswcjsro S Manob ever 9 Brack- 
nei> & Ftoal ■tontflwdB) 1. Ayr flfa 

OF HI. C.A65 Pls«3. 2. Mnnihnoloi 
(TS-ITJ-K-SC-. 3. Cor (W I3B-3W 79->»: *. 
Nottinqimn irT-FS-HB-SI. 5 Bracknell 
16-3i?| t. Sheffield (26-103- 
101-371. 7 Bdalngsiolra l»^0-5 16 -TOI. a 
Nowc=FlWJ iW-e6-119-1S1 
N O RTHERN PHONIER LCAOUKi King- 
ton 7 MurrayficKI 7. PaiilcT I. Fla 1 
SOUTHERN PREMIER LEAGUE: Build- 
loro 5. 3'ough 2. Potorwnu^n 5. Telford 
4 

Sailing 

WnrTBRBAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACEJ rath totP 1 EF UnouBB* iSnw- 

SOB ni'r-i to hnlWi 2 BruraMSuncrpy 

(Netfii 506.1 imios bemru leader. 3. Cfws- 
9ie Racing >USI 5373. 4 5w«.ir MOtcn 
(Sum 567.9. 5. Morn Cup ilJSr 6105 6. 
Toshiba |U5> 623 6. 7, InnuyaL-on K«apraor 
INCT.I 669.3. S S.IV Cut <G£I 1*4jt 9. EF 

Educa^on |5»mi 71 70 6 

Table Tennis 

(UTAH OPEN IDonpi- Mm Tmh 
W rat roumh En g Uutl 3 Lofcawon 0 fSnq 
lust. A Eden b! M Hatw?h 31-13. 27-12. A 
Pony b! A ShiKcrr, 31-9 21-6 D omMm 
P oiry f don W SnUamuO Hanw 7T-3. 
2t-». < km I round! Jw» 3. ” 

O [Ene Trsfi T ynung low U V 
21-16 2S-12: M Syod IMI » R “ 

21-11 2T-IJ DdnhlMlCUBgVCrrv lestlo 
T TaxafcOA Kin 21-1? ?!-5 


Fixtures 


•TX untes-i aaorJi 

Football 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE! Ora* O Ma ton . 

Brticiord C » P-xl Vale ' 7 «3I Muadnrrtiuia 


* Sunderland f7 45): Ipswich » Oxford Utd 
17.461, RiMidU'g v Man City 17 46v. Sioch- 
port V Nomricfl |7.45|: rronraere v Noun 
Ffor-sl 17 461: We« Bram * Ports mouJti 
(7 451 Second DMatont Bristol Rvrs * 
Wycombe i7 4fij. Burnloy v Wrexham 
i7 4Sl Cna&terlioW « Ownam 1 7.45V. fid- 
*iam * Bournemauih |7.451. CUhnnham 1 r 
i*>*ihomptofi i7.«5i: Grimabv « Blackpool 
■“ 45). Luton » Wigan (7 451. PnrjWti » Car ■ 
lisle 1 7 45l. Soul hand » Plymouth <7 45), 
Wolull v Brcntfard (7 451. Tort v Brbirji C 
1 7 45| Thhd DhUon: Cardtft * Rotfmr- 
narn. Chester v Torquay. Doncaster v Dar- 
lington. Exeter v Brighton f? 45L Mull v 
Bar nor Lnyirn Or -ml v HarUobDO< (7 451; 
Lincoln C v Scunthorae i7A6l: MansheM v 
MacclesfWU 17.45)- Noft3 County * Swan- 
sea t7 4Si. Pdwtiorouflfi v Scarborough 
V7 46.-. Rochdale v Cambridge Utd t7 46V. 
Swowsbury V Coichwifrr (7.45) 

BELL’S SCOTTIW LEAGUE! Premier 
ntotoluei Dundee Utd v Hibernian. Kllnur- 
nech » Rangers 

KOTTBH LEAGUE! EeoenA Oto toto m 

a noon al South v Clydobanh. 

PA TROPHVi Third-round roplnyi 

Guucrrjipr v Sievensgo. Boretiam Wood v 
Sfoudn. 

OH VAUXHALL COWPERANCEs Hnrm 

faro » jtnyng rr . 461. TeHord * Nortttwich 

mnf reptoyi Sutton Utd < Romford. 
UNIBOND LEAGUE, CtnEenge Cups 
Third rownti Bisftap AucMand v Gainy- 
txuough Tr in FoarttHriMnd reptoyi AL 
trine ham v Boston Utd. Preatdenfo Cept 
Keened re w nd l e p to y. Leigh RMI t Gul- 
ooley Seco n d retoxfe Rune wn » Marino 
NYWAH LEAGUE! Premier DtetoloM 
CarthalLSn « SI Albans- QravOaund 6 N « 
BafJngstskn nret Dhtafaet Whyidealo v 
Billerica, Tn 1 gened Dln lntoei Braintree 
Tn » Bodtord Tn: Tooting 5 Mi ten am « 
Convey (stand. VKtfuun Tn w Waal del one 
Third DMHam CafhboAby Tn > Kings- 
bur* Tn, Epsom d 6 wall v Corinthian Ca- 
suals- Fora Utd v Lerras- Southall 11 
Clapton 

DR MARTENS LEAOUBi P iemlw Dhr- 

Merthyt y Burton Albion Capi 
hdd. fM legt Bashlov * Mar gain 
Hinctloy Utd * VS 

RimriV 

M-W courrnn LEAGUE! Romp Tro- 
phy-- S to« *4h i Nt, (Net tow Bjirscuugh v 
h«SgravD Alh 

AKNOrr INSURANCE K0RTHIRN 
LEAOUEl Cid>t Third ropndi AilUngion v 
Prudfio* Tn Dunalon Fog > Con-icB. Eao- 
ingwn CWM v Biiiingnam Tn. South 
ShioHSi « BJImoh.im Svn 
NORTHERN COtHTTIB EAST LEAGUED 
Pr a, liter p h l d iw TftaeMey v Arnold Tn 
Oops Pourtfi round] Armtfvxhe Wd tf 0> 
art «B Muctnat: Tn v Hob Rd Rngrs. hi 
Fr-irlby IftC v Goitarth Tn: Cunon Asltlon * 
SKHMWOilh MW 

SeWWF l X DHKT LEAGUE. Premier 
D toto laa i Colne Tn * Tauman Tn: Man. 
DOtsticM Utd v BMdfiOwMar Tn. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
Wwl PI Ht i Mu Wtftora v Crywai Palace. 
OttBERT LEAOUE CUP: 8— t H .wt . 
•mod tow Barry Tn V Cwmbran 
■out dipt EtoHriteend reptoyi Bally, 
cum v swiuynn 

■MM VEAOUEa Coon Cain PleedlU 

OiQiinery > Linhehl. 


PAl NATIONAL LEAOUE CUPi Final, 
eeeend tow Sholboutnn v 54lgo Rvts H0) 

Rugby Union 

ALUKD DUNBAR PREMBRSHtPi Onw 

Saracens v Sal" <7.0i 

Hockey 


-ATATTVES (Milton 
hpyiiosj Army * CamOrldge Umv; Cun- 
rtocy * twhoiumds U-ift 


Ice Hockey 


BRITISH NATIONAL UUMMJB PLAY. 
OPP3* Lancashire V Tulford ,B 0). Murray, 
held V Panloy <1 30V StaupV * Oilldlnd 
taot 


• David DuviiJ canlinund n> hint..] hli 
claim us cud ol poll a riwntj vnuni) slurs 
when he compiolod a '3-undi.'i^iar SO tor 
a lour-ntroKO victory dl Ihn Tucs.jn Classic 
in Arizona. Duval x. has eon lour ol (lie 
last etaht avonts ho Mr •jnlcmd ana it was 
hm nurd tap-lb finish this yoai Ho Ml 4 
)>nal found 73 but held lift Ihn dotundlng 
Open champkin Jusim Loanntd and David 
Toms. Victory earned hint E740.DWI and 
took him 10 the top of mo US PDA Tour 
money left wllh over C350 000 Aflnr uainij 
8 & starts without a victory. Duval hoi 
earned £1 2 million in Ms last tHgttl uvanis. 

• Sri Lanta havo uidludnd tout medium 
pace bowtors in men ifc-momoor 

Mr the Ion morning South Airies crKtol 
lour Cfiamfikfa Voa 3 Ravlndrg Puchp .1 tu- 
mor a Safer va de Stive nod Piamodva 
Wlckramoa'ngnu were Irtduckri In in,- 
BOuad whtch will inave un March 3 and u 
dHhvefH £qudd will bo named lahn for a 
inroeMUlian oro-dav tournament whtch 
wnowo the two- teat Mi'ico Pitt.tr.an wtn 
| 0 in South Alnca and Sr. lunta lor IIh.- 
Triangular tournament 

Meanwhile tn Btoormerueln ycctnrdny 
me all-roundn, Azhar Mahmooc MI hii 
second consecutive contwy *4 PaMstan 
opted lor batting pukiici. on tne final day 
of their throe-oar match agumst F,e.i 
Stale Azhar tlnnhod .jn jn a= Pnm^tnn 
made 44 1 in reply to Frnu Stain s 334 for 
seven dcclamd Tho hcxtK ruachud M inr 
three m Iholr socond Innings wtien ptav 
wfis called oil K hourr, tK.ifoio mr sched- 
uled cMo. 

tnzamarHjI-Huo addod oruv >unn runs to 
hut GamlQM 1 10 bdeur tm win cauglU in 
the gully by Haiwie Cranjc oft Dnwaw Pro- 
loriua Bin Aznar aloud him cutting and 
driving powerfully » men fun so eft 90 
deUveries He nvifhcd Mi rnnturv uft its 
bills, including V3 bouiw.mo-, and a «j* 
bofonj he woa bowleo by ttie oft-ipinnor 
Koslo Vomer wno llntatwid with tetn tor 
1M 

The second Twi against South Africa 
wans in Durban on Thursday 

• The US Moslem has included S9 intrr- 
natloiuU golfnrs — nauai lo iH* record — 
among Iho 95 ptayeri wnc. tuvi. Mnn i r 
rihfd to play in mis year v Ki.mim on April 
B-1S where TldOr iMgodU will di.fnnd his 
mu tocludnd in the lira nt fl t3 tirvMuw 
paitKlMUfs nrirl flii«.' inlr-.nnurn.il prolrrv 

s>on#s who rrttoivtrd ipi-cui inviianun-. 


Sport in brief 

Chess 

Vishy Anand flices possible 
legal action from the Interna- 
tional Chess Federation 
(Fido after agreeing to meet 
Russia's Vlnd Kramnik in a 
10-game eliminator in Spain 
in May for the right to chal- 
lenge Garry Kasparov, ivrices 
Leonard Bardt'n. 

Last month Anand. the 
wurid Na. 3. wan £r*00.0Qfj as 
the defeated challenger to An- 
atoly Karpov, the Fide cham- 
pion. It is alleged that as a 
condition or taking part he 
signed a contract agreeing not 
to play in Kasparov's rival 
championship. 

Table Tennis 

England’s men failed to make 
the quarter-finals of the 
£03,000 Qatar Open in Doha 
when they beat Lebanon 3-0 
but were then defeated by the 
same score by Japan yester- 
day. But Alex Perry. Terry 
Young and Andrew Eden play 
today in the singles qualify- 
ing tournament. 

The hopes of England's 
women Were also dashed 
when Manchester’s Lindsev 
Thornton and Gemma 
Schwartz of Reading railed t n 
qualify in the singles. 

Football 

Bulgaria have arranged a 
DMlJi million {flji‘i.999) Joan 
from Germany’s Deutsche 
Bank to pay players a bonus 
tor qualifying fr, r the World 
Uip finals "We have drawn 
The credit only Itecause we 
wy . nt IP ^ feir ln the pi aver; 
?” d m Uie tuners and |« v 

W ' t ‘ hr ~’ v ‘ P r,, mUed." 
the Bulgarian F.V S firsl v ice- 
pr^jiient Mirhail Kn^abnv 
said yvsierdav. 


Ice Hockey 

Storm shuffle 
their minders 


Vic Batehefder 


K urt kleinendors 1 

the coach of Manchest 
Storm, has gambled on repla 
tng his netmlnder in the ru 
up to this weekend's play-of) 
The disgruntled former No 
Jim Hr i imak makes way ft 
Grant Sjerven. and John U 
enzo. a Spanish-Canadis 
from the Port Huron Bordi 
Cats in Michigan, has bet 
added to the squad. 

Lorenzo has been signed i 
a "temporary transfer” ax 
Superleague rules permit hi 
to play only if Sjerven is in * 
Injured. 

Nottingham Panthers hoj 
Uiat their netminder Trevt 
Robins can continue h 
comeback from a slx-gan 
la>-off with a groin injm 
after his return in the Pa: 
thers 3-2 victory at Basin 
stoke on Saturday. The 
«ach Mike Blaisdell sail 
We had conflicting repor 
from different doctors bi 
rretor felt he was going to 0 
w . e decide d to ride 
out. We plan to use him i 
much as possible.” 
Panthers, last season' 
waten finalists, are in Grow 
4. toe cham plot 

• ,' T - Sheffield and Newcastl 
with other injury victin 
such as the forwards Marl 
Dailman and NeU Morga 
hoping to play in Nottinj 
ham s opening play-off gam 
ot Sheffield on Sunday. Blai 
ueli remains optimistic. 'Ti 
n oi disappointed with tb 
grouping at all." he said. 
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SPORTS NEWS 15 


gets underway 11 xx^stldo^Sf ^ 1<!ased ^ M** 

yesterday. Tim HtaunSbE? power Nation 

fonr to«noament?o^^ the first round of his last 


Chill wind 
takes heat 
off British 
boom in 


GRANAM CHADWICK 



Stephen Bierley 

finds Rusedski firing 
as Henman aims to 
stop the rot this week 

G reg rusedski is 
ranked No. S in the 
world and a brand 
new ATP Tour tour- 
nament. the Guardian Direct 
Cup. opened in London’s Bat- 
tersea Park yesterday, with 
nine of the top 2) men fairing 
part The crocuses are bloom- 
ing and British tennis is 
booming. 

The one chill wind blowing 
through the temporary but 
impressive complex, with its 
two courts and seating for 
5,000. concerned Tim Henman 
who. after losing in the first 
round of his last four tourna- 
ments. has slipped to No. 21. 
the first time he has been out 
of the top 20 since October. 

Tonight Henman plays 
Richard Krajicek whom he 
beat 7-6, 6-7, 7-6. 6-4 in the 
fourth round of Wimbledon 
last year, thus depriving the 
Dutchman of his crown. What 
Henman would give for an- 
other victory now. but Kraji- 
cek, ranked No. 10. is in good 
early-season form having 
recently won the St Peters- 
burg Open. 

Krajicek, noticeably slim- 
mer than last year, lost to Ru- 
sedski in the quarter-finals of 
the US Open and believes the 
time Is rigbt for a little 
revenge over a Briton. 

Tony Pickard, Rusedski’s 
coach, issued a plea for pa- 
tience yesterday. “Criticism 


of Tim and his coach David 
Felgate at this stage would be 
foolhardy and destructive. 

“There is always a way out 
of such situations and one or 
other of them will cough it 
out,” said Pickard. “They are 
going through the horrors, 
which can happen in any 
sport They are also getting a 
lot of mixed opinions from 
people who do not know the 
current circumstances.” 

Rusedski and Pickard ar- 
rived back from Antwerp on 
Sunday night, where the Brit- 
ish No. 1 won the European 
Community Championship, 
defeating Switzerland's Marc 
Rosset, a victory that saw him 
jump the four places from 
world No. 9. At the crack of 
dawn this morning Rusedski 
will get his first ch«nr*» to 
practise on the carpeted Bat- 
tersea courts. 

“They look pretty quick to 
me." said Pickard, a view 
reiterated by Krajicek. They 
will be a sharp change from 
file slow indoor court in Bel- 
gium. Rusedski’s opening 
match is. tomorrow evening 
against Germany's Marc- 
Kevin GoeQner, over whom 
he holds a 1-0 career record. 

Pickard Is delighted with 
the way Rusedski has 
snapped back into top form 
after his disappointing third- 
round defeat against Todd 
Woodbridge in the Australian 
Open. 

“Greg has improved his 
consistency beyond any- 
body’s wildest dreams, and 
his mental approach is a good 
SO per cent better," said Pick- 
ant who took over from 
Brian Teacher as Rusedski's 
coach after last year’s US 






A bouquet 
for the new 
Best man 


Open final. “And he’s never 
been fitter.” 

Pickard deliberately chose 
not to accompany Rusedski to 
Split his first tour nament 
after Melbourne, when the 
British No. 1 reached the final 
before losing to the local hero 
Goran Ivanisevic. 

“I wanted Greg to work 
thing s out for himself, *' said 
Pickard, who had been con- 
cerned that Rusedski had 
seized up against Wood- 
bridge. It was not something 
he wanted to talk about spe- 


cifically, but Pickard believes 
Rusedski has overcome the 
problem. 

'The luxury with Greg is 
that he listens and then acts 
on advice. It’s getting more 
exciting all the time." Pickard 
added. “It's not a question of 
working on one specific 
thing. The aim Is to concen- 
trate on all the best qualities 
erf 1 Greg’s game and make 
them better.” 

Martin Lee. Britain's for- 
mer world junior No. 1, was 
beaten 6-4, 7-6 in the first 


round by Bohdan Ulihrach, 
the Czech ranked No. 31 in 
the world. 

Lee received a wild card for 
this event, but found the gulf 
between the lesser Satellite 
and Challenger events a 
tough one to bridge. “But I 
learned so much from this 
match, both mentally and 
physically," said the 20-year- 
old. “It really only came down 
to a couple of points." 

The first seed to fall was 
Sergl Bruguera, the farmer 
Ftench Open champion, who 


lost 6-1, 7-6 to Jan Siemerink 
of the Netherlands. Bruguera, 
seeded No. 6, has now won 
only one match this year, 
which puts Henman’s trou- 
bles into perspective. 

• Andrew Richardson, the 
British No. 3. has risen from 
No. 148 in the world to 145 and 
Chris Wilkinson has dropped 
from 179 to 18L But the Brit- 
ish No. 4 will have risen in 
next week's list after the 
points he gained for qualify- 
ing for Battersea are added to 
histotaL 


T EN days ago. we all 
sat in the players' pavil- 
ion at Leicester joking 
that Chelsea had set a 
precedent in terms of manage- 
rial musical chairs. Bob 
Dwyer’s departure from 
Leicester was already immi- 
nent, but none of us guessed 
our own coach Willie Ander- 
son would suffer a s imilar 
Ruud exit inside the week. 

. With London Irish en- 
trenched at the bottom of the 
Premiership, Anderson was 
as aware of the pressure as 
anyone. What surprised us 
most was the speed at which 
he was replaced as director of 
rugby by Dick Best It literally 
was a case of here today and 
gone tomorrow. 

From a playing viewpoint, 
such decisions are better 
made directly and quickly. 

Our feelings are irrelevant 
A rugby player's job is to 
play rugby and not get bogged 
down in club politics. The dif- 
ference nowadays, thank God. 
is that it no longer takes end- 
less committee meetings and 
back-room mean derings to ar- 
rive at such a decision. 

I and many others have 
wanted professionalism in the 
sport for many years; now 
that It's arrived, we must ac- 
cept that part of being a pro- 
fessional Is accepting deci- 
sions you may not agree with. 
Best’s position will be reas- 
sessed after the season, al- 
though it is fair to point out 
that he starts the job with his 
dub occupying a more precar- 
ious position than Gianluca 

ViaHi’s. At least the prospect 
of no automatic relegation 
this season gives him andus, 
something to cling to, 

I know from playing Quins 
that Best is an excellent coach 
who gets results come hell or 
high water Three seasons 

ago, he was involved in a suc- 
cessful relegation battle when 
Quins just stayed up ahead of 
Northampton, so in terms of 
relevant experience a better 
choice could not have been 
made. He could not have had a 
better start than the 38-20 vic- 
tory over our fellow smug- 
glers Bristol on Friday night, 
although he graciously and 
rightly attributed the win to 
the efforts of his predecessor. 

The South African centre 
Brendan Venter made his 
debut for us and despite a very 
uncharacteristic mistake 


early in the game brought 
much-needed stability to our 
backline. Venter, a doctor 
from Bloemfontein, has 
played Super 12 rugby for 
Free State, not to mention his 
appearance as a Springbok 
replacement in the 1995 World 
Cup final. His chirpy and up- 
beat personality (very un- 
usual for a Free Stater) has 
been most welcome In difficult 
times at Sunbury as the club 
approaches its centenary sea- 
son in 1998-99. 

You could say that Celtic 
rugby is feeling the pinch, too. 
The weekend demolition oT 
Wales and Scotland has left a 
feeling that an unbridgeable 
gap may be developing in 
European rugby. With so few 
players to choose from, it is 
difficult to see how Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales can sur- 
vive In this era. 

Although it is still prema- 
ture to make such judgments. 
England and France are cer- 
tainly looking good for the 
World Cup next season. I do 
not thin k, as some commenta- 
tors suggested, that England's 
performance sent shockwaves 
around the rugby world but it 
did raise a few eyebrows; the 
gap between them and the 
southern hemisphere may be 
dosing. The English and 
French have the resources to 
win the World Cup but, as yet, 
they are not mentally ready. 

England must be as an- 
noyed as I am to see poor 
young Phil Vickery being 
cited and banned for punching 
in the Welsh game. If the ref 
had seen it Vickery would 
probably only have been 
warned and penalised. The 
punch did not seem to make 
dear contact and although 
there was probable intent, no 
damagp was done. In the Irish 
squad, we used to call blows 
that never landed “Franno 
punches" after the second- 
row Neil Francis, who boxed 
like a girL Kelt it would have 
been fairer just to fine Vickery 
for his “Franno punch". 

It's cup fever time again 
when we entertain Wasps in 
the Tetley’s Bitter Cup quar- 
ter-final on Sunday. Both of us 
will fancy our chances of ad- 
vancing to the semi-final and I 
predict a game of titanic pro- 
portions. Could tt be we're In 
for a Middlesbrough-type fi- 
nale (minus the relegation as- 
pect) to our season? 


Rugby League 

Gregory ‘happy 9 at Alford 


Andy Wilson 


A ndy Gregory yester- 
day pronounced him- 
self “happier than 
ever" amid speculation that 
he was considering quitting 
as coach of Salford. 

“There is no way I am plan- 
ning on walking out on Sal- 
ford," said Gregory. T would 
be mad to even consider such 
arHwij and I'm amazed where 
these stories have originated. 
l*m just looking forward to our 
cup-tie at Widnes on Sunday." 

Although the weekend s 
events did not prompt Sal- 
ford's board meeting last 
night they would certainly 
have figured on the agfflda.,, 
Gregory has WOTked with- 
out a contract at the Willows 
since he was recruited as 
player-coach by the ebab^an 
John Wilkinson in 1995. He 
has done a fine job. and a 
number of dose-season sign- 


ings have led the club to be- 
lieve they can improve an last 
year, when they finished 
sixth in the Super League and 
reached the semi-finals of the 
Challenge Cap. 

One item officially up for 
discussion at last night’s 
maoring was Gregory’s inter- 
est in MikePechey. the power- 
fully built Australian centre 
who left Widnes to play rugby 
union with Bedford last year, 
but has now become the latest 

former league player keen to 

return to bis original code. 

Pechey, who also cl aim s to 
have been approached by War- 
rington and Halifax, said: “I 
have enjoyed playing union , 
hut league is still the game far 
me. Bedford are cutting play- 
ers left, right and centre to 
reduce the wage bflL” 

Graeme Bradley, the newly 
appointed captain of the Brad- 
ford Bulls, has landed in trou- 
ble with the Rugby Football 
League for criticising referees 


after his first match in 
charge. He referred to a 
“schoolteacher mentality” in 
his column in a local news- 
paper after the Bulls’ Chal- 
lenge Ci® victory at Rochdale 
last week, and his comments 
will be discussed today by the 
RFL's operational board. 

The RFL has also been 
asked by the London Broncos 
to register their latest Austra- 
lian signing, the fanner Old- 
ham utility player Luke 
Goodwin, in time for Sun- 
day’s fifth-round tie against 
Halifax at the Stoop. 

Halifax, whose Super 
League fixture against Shef- 
field Eagles in July will be 
played at Northampton 
Town’s Sixfields Stadiu m , are 
chti hoping to have' John 
Bentley in their team. 

The Lions winger has 
recently moved from Newcas- 
tle to Rotherham rugby union 
club but remains contracted 
to the Blue Sox. 


Boxing 

Eubank comes out strutting 


Yates may go 
to High Court 


John Rawflng 


N EVER one to fight shy of 
the outrageous, Chris Eu- 
bank wIU step up two weight 
divisions to challenge Carl 
Thompson for the World Box- 
ing Organisation version of 
the cruiserweight title in 
Manchester on April 18. 

Eubank admitted the con- 
test, which is the principle 
support for Naseem Hamed’s 
10th defence of his WBO 
featherweight title, was “a big 
gamble, but worth taking”. 

Frank Warren is still un- 
able to name an opponent for 
Hamed, so Eubanks pulling 
power will be much appreci- 
ated by the promoter as he at- 
tempts to fill the 22,000-seat 
Nynex Arena and stir interest 
in Sky pay-per-view sales. 

Like an old music hall co- 
median making a guest ap- 
pearance in a turgid sitcom. 
Eubank showed he had lost 


none afhis flair for showman- 
ship as he strutted into a 
press conference to announce 
the contest 

Immaculately attired in a 
three-piece suit and riding 
boots, and twirling a bamboo 
walking stick that he claimed 
is 300 years old, he said; 'Til 
be fighting for the next 60 
years; 1 love the publicity." 

The 31-year-old former 
world middleweight and 
super-middleweight cham- 
pion. now contemplating a 
23rd world title fight cheer- 
fully launched into a lengthy 
explanation of his latest ven- 
tures: working to raise money 
for research into breast can- 
cer and setting up a project 
to improve links between 
schools and businesses while 
enhancing students' com- 
puter literacy. 

Thompson, a 34-year-old 
Mancunian who won the title 
on German soil In October by 

outpointing Half Rocchigiani, 


is of the ni-do-my-taDdng-in- 
the-ring school and threat- 
ened to walk out unless Eu- 
bank stuck to boxing matters. 

“I haven’t come all this way 
to listen to him ramble on.” 
Thompson sa i d. “I live box- 
ing and if I beat him the 
world will take note.” 

Reverting to boxing, the 
sport he once described as 
"evil”. Eubank said he had 
lost his last fight, against Joe 
Calzaghe for the WBO super- 
middleweight title last Octo- 
ber, because he had only two 
weeks to prepare. 

“I underestimated him,” he 
said. “But this time I wall be 
away from my wife and fam- 
ily for six weeks and I will not 
let this one out of the bag." 

Forty minutes after he had 
begun, Eubank con eluded by 
saying: “Gentlemen, it’s been 
a pleasure, it win be a plea- 
sure to entertain you and it 
win be a pleasure to lift the 
belt" The timing was perfect 


Ski Hotline 


The latest snow and 
weather reports from 
200+ resorts in Europe and 


North America. 




By phone, call: 

0891 002 006 

0897 500 636 

For a full list of 200+ resorts & codes, 
call: _ 

0990 393 305 
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Bowing 

President is unseated by graduate trainees 


■^P’EVZN YATES is consid- 
■K erlng High Court 
■ maction in an attempt to 
dear his name after being 
found guilty of biting the Lon- 
don Scottish flanker Simon 
Fenn's ear. 

Yates, who has been sus- 
pended for six months, last 
night rejected the chance of 
appealing through official 
Rugby Football Union chan- 
nels as the 14-day Twicken- 
ham deadline approached. 

The England prop was 
found guilty this month by an 
RFU disciplinary committee 
after the Fenn incident, 
which occurred in a Tetley's 
Bitter Cup fourth-round clash 
at the Recreation Ground on 
January 10. 

“Kevin has asked for writ- 
ten reasons for the decision of 
the RFU disciplinary commit- 
tee." Yates's solicitor Eddie 
Parladorio said last night. 
‘Such reasons have only just 
been received by fax and will 
now be considered. Mr Yates 
maintains his innocence in 
this matter." 

The F.ngland forward Chris 
Sheasby has been transferred 
by Wasps back to Harlequins 
for a “nominal” fee. 

Sheasby, 31, who has won 

seven Rnglanri caps — the last 

of them as a substitute In the 
draw with New Zealand in De- 
cember — moved in the other 
direction for the start of last 


season and played in Wasps' 
league-winning team but this 
season he has not earned a 
regular first-team place. 

Harlequins' rugby director 
Andy Keast said: “We wel- 
come him back. He will be a 
valuable addition to our flrst- 
XV back-row resources." 

Sheasby had 18 months of 
his contract left at Wasps but 
their director of rugby Nigel 
Melville said: “We needed to 
do the deal before the March X 
transfer deadline. We have a 
clutch of younger back-row 
players coming through and 
they deserve as many 
matches as we can give them. 
It makes commercial and 
playing sense for us." 





Sheasby . . . back to Quins 


Christopher Dodd 


I T WAS a bad day for the 
Cambridge president David 
Cassidy but a good day for his 
boat club. As 50-year-old 
Andy Ripley, the fanner Eng- 
land rugby inter n a ti o n al who 
frflprf to make Cambridge’s 
last 16 far the Boat Race on 
March 28, had won his age 
group in the World Indoor 
Rowing Championships, Cas- 
sidy announced a Cambridge 
crew taller and heavier than 
ever but without a seat far 
himself. 

“It is hard to take, but the 
coach's decision is final,” said 
the veteran of last year's epic 
race that extended Cam* 
bridge's winning run to five. 
‘It has been very difficult for 

me to realise 3 won't be taking 
part The thought of race day 


is a bit morbid. It will be 
tough." 

Cassidy caught a bug at the 
ill-fated Amazon Boat Race 
last autumn and fought his 
way back to fitness only in 
January. “I am one of four 
men who could claim a seat 
and I am confident we could 
race with those four, although 
rightly we have chosen the 
best eight” ■ 

Cambridge's coxing seat 
will be decided next week be- 
tween Suzie Ellis, cox of the 
British women's eight who 
steered Goldie last year, and 
Alistair Potts, who steered 
Goldie in. 1996. It may be a 
tense week in the house they 
share. Both will show their 
paces against the London 
lightweights this weekend. 

Only two Blues are in Cas- 
sidy’s crew*, the Canadian 
Brad Crombie, who rowed in 

t 


1 996, and the British interna- 
tional Alex Story, who is on a 
90-minute*a-day stretching 
programme because of a back 
injury. The newcomers Gra- 
ham Smith and the Germans 
Stefan Forster and Marc 
Weber are internationals. 

Oxford come to the stake- 
boat with five Blues and three 
internationals in JQrgen 
Hecht of Germany, Henrik 
Nilsson of Sweden and Ed 
Coode of Britain. Andrew 
Lindsay, who became presi- 
dent in October after the 
Olympic medallist TUn Foster 
did not return to the universi- 
ty. had fewer men but some 
impressive talent from which 
to pick. 

"Although we have five vet- 
erans of last year's race this 
team is totally different in 
style,” said Lindsay. 

Last year’s cox Alex 


Greaney steers, and Oxford’s 
new coach Sean Bowden, for- 
merly of the Cambridge team 
that turned the tables light 
blue five years ago, is pleased 
with his charges’ progress. 

OXFORD* ten X P A Hwaptarays 
(Hampton and Oriel). *J B ftoycraR (Eton 
and (Cable). J HhU (Untv of Goamoen 
and Ka&ie). H K Mma (Uwv ot Umo 
and Herttoidj, ■ R Coode (Eton. Unhr e< 
Newcastle and Kable), *A J R ifedaay 
(Bon and BcnMoaa), *P A Barov (UMv 
at Pennsylvania and Lincoln); Strokoa *■ 
J BnM wMi (Hampton and Lincoln); Cm 
'A Oneway (Abingdon and Si Edmund 
Hall). 

CAMBRIDGE: Bam aids: G Smltn 
(Wessmlretef. UftW GOU Lordor and SI 
Edmund's). J a Bo* (RGS Newcastle and 
Emmanuel), T J WaMwee (King; Edward VI. 
Southampton and Jesus). S F ftontar 
(Unlv of Dortmund and Pelertnuse): 
Strok* oid*i P A Cot le g tom (British 
Sell of Brumal* and Calua), -B CtiwNa 
(MeOUt Uni¥ and Petvtxwse). *A Story 
(Henley Con and St Edmund's), to Weber 
{Teehrttosh Unlv Berlin and St Edmund's!, 
Cub s K Ha (Abbot* Bromley, (Mv at 
Durham and Homertafl) or A J Potto 
(Winchester. Unlv of EOnbiirglt and Trinity 
Hall). 

•Denotes Blue 
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France stiffen backs by recalling 
Dourthe and promoting Aue 


F RANCE yesterday re- 
called the utility back 
Richard Dourthe to their 
Squad for the Five Nations 
Championship match ag- 
ainst Ireland in Paris on 
March 7 and there Is also a 
first call-op for the centre 
Jean-Marc Au6. 

Dourthe, 23, who was 
dropped after the tour of 
Australia last June, 
replaces Xavier Garbajosa. 
Aue, 24. gains his selection 
after an impressive perfor- 
mance for France A against 
Scotland A on Friday. He is 
in for David Aucagne. who 
was concussed in the 51-16 
win over Scotland at 
Mnrrayfield on Saturday. 


1 


Bath’s former England 
Under- 18 captain, the cen- 
tre Joe Ewens, yesterday 
Joined the runaway Pre- 
miership Two leaders Bed- 
ford on loan. 

Hie former England A fall- 
back John Lfley. recently 
made redundant by Moseley, 
has joined the League One 
leaders Worcester. 

PRAHC& Baakot Stotwvn i (ColomMl, 
Bu rnt m— (Paul, Q ton (Bourqoln), 
DoortM (Da*). tHiPtoHH (Brlve). Ao* 
(Castresj. TTnmlnfrl (Slade Franpalo), 
Casta UtoMo (Cast res). CartMwaom 
(Briw), Ooltbl* iCommleraJ. Porwaitfan T 
Utonuinnnt (Perpignan), to 1 Ovrm c et 
(Slade Franpals). Hague (Brlve). 
Benetton (Apen). ptoeua (Toulouse). 
(Bfegln-eordenux). CMde (Paul. 
(Toulouse), fl uid tote (Baders). 
» (Toulouse). Oto (A«en). 
(Da*. «pt). 
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Lewis pulls out of Euro championships, page 13 T ennis blooms in 

Saib signs for Tottenham, page 1 4 Sheasby back in H arlequin colours, pa ge — 
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Anfield title hopes take another blow 


Premiership: Liverpool 1 , Everton 1 


Ince rescues Liverpool 


Lottery looms 
over Lord’s 
and ladies 


lan Ross 


L iverpool may 

have finally surren- 
dered any genuine 
hope they hold of 
stealing this sea- 
son's Premiership title in the 
rarefied atmosphere of a most 
passionate Merseyside derby. 
It is now four years and eight 

games since they tasted vic- 
tory against the did enemy 
from across Stanley Park. It is 
a fixture they have grown to 
distrust and dislike. 

This was another good 
night for Manchester United, 
who now stand nine points 

dear of Liverpool with 11 
league games remaining. 

The night held much signif- 
icance, both parochially and 
nationally, and Liverpool’s 
Roy Evans must have winced 
after sifting through his 
weakened squad. A head 
count of those available 
revealed the horrible truth 
for a manager whose chances 
of extending his tenure be- 
yond the summer had been 
reduced dramatically last 
week when Middlesbrough 
knocked them out in the semi- 
finals of the Coca-Cola Cap. 

The players Evans might 
naturally have invited to 
stifle the aerial threat posed 
by Duncan Ferguson were 
Mark Wright, Phil Babb, 
Dominic Matteo and Neil 
Ruddock. All were absent, 
with the result that Liver- 
pool's back-line looked young, 
pensive and rather small In 
fairness they did welL 
The good news for Evans 
was further forward, where 
Jamie Redknapp’s subtlety 
was restored to midfield a 
mere three weeks after he 
underwent surgery on a knee. 

The Everton manager How- 
ard Kendall, as he gets older, 
is more prone to replacing 
conservatism with a spirit of 
free enterprise and, mindful 
of his opposite number’s de- 
fensive problems, he sent out. 
a team laden with attacking 
promise. 

For both clubs the stakes 
were high. Both needed to 
win and, pleasingly, both dis- 
pensed with the accepted 
derby reserve. In the frenetic 
opening exchanges, with the 
adrenalin surge at its most 
pronounced, the game held an 
the composure of a schoolboy 
kick-about on a local park. 
Everton's attempts to seize 
the initiative proved embar- 
rassingly futile- In fact, it was 
like the old days: Liverpool 
laid siege and their neigh- 
bours held on grimly. 

But for the profligacy of 
Michael Owen the evening's 
competitive edge would have 
been surrendered early. Liv- 
erpool could have been two 
goals to the good inside seven 
minutes. 

Twice the youngster was 
sent clear down the middle by 




Jim White 


Too dose to call . . . Danny Cadamarteri of Everton has the pace but Liverpool’s Rob Jones has the touch at Anfield photograph: ben radforo 


beautifully threaded passes 
from Steve McMaaam.au; 
twice he proved mortal, driv- 
ing first wide and then into 
the legs of the goalkeeper 
Thomas Myhre. 

Everton’s response at a 
time when their thoughts em- 
braced nothing more ambi- 
tious than survival was token 
but spectacular. Mickael Ma- 
dar is a player of many ex- 
travagant touches but bis left- 


foot volley from 30 yards was 
from, such an acute angle as to 
be breathtaking. David James 
could not hold on but did well 
to stop it 

Thereafter, the tackles flew, 
the referee brandished his 
yellow card at regular inter- 
vals and the two defences 
tightened like drums. Even 
so. Everton almost drew first 
blood on the half-hour when 
Ferguson found himself at the 


sharp end of an intricate 
move, only to see his low 
drive knocked away for a cor- 
ner by James. 

Everton. true to the pattern 
of recent derbies, began to 
feed off Liverpool's apparent 
sense of unease. The fluidity 
which had marked the home 
side's early football was gone, 
replaced by the insecurity 
which has so reduced their ef- 
fectiveness this season. 


They were there for the tak- 
ing and Everton were happy 
to accept the invitation. 
Twelve minutes into a blur of 
a second half blue eclipsed 
red as Ferguson drove in 
sweet and low from 15 yards 
after Madar had touched back 
Michael Ball's long throw-in. 

Predictably the siege was 
relaid by Liverpool and it was 
met with swift reward. 
Seconds after Madar had 


squandered a glorious open- 
ing in front of the Kop, Paul 
Ince turned the ball In at the 
other end after Dave Watson 
had only partially cleared an 
Owen cross from the right 

IJw^pool (*-*-21: Jamal; Janas, k warms. 
Cirragner. Harkneat: UcManaman. 
AoCXnapp. Inca. Laonharosen. Fowler 
(Murpfty. eOmtn). Owan 
■wertm, I5-3-S). Mynre. Wartf. Tiler. 
Walaon. fUUc. Ball; Family, TTvomsori. 
CoOamartan iO*ter, IMI. Ferguson. Madar 
(McCann. 70) 

P Jonas iLougheoraugni. 


JS S THE rest of the 

#\ nation’s cricket fans 
wrestle with the ques- 
g mtions of the moment 

(such as the long-term health 
effects of overdosing on finger 
nails) at Lard's the game’s 
establishment Is about to 
engage with an issue most of 
us assumed belonged to an- 
other century. At a special 
general meeting this after- 
noon, the membership of the 
MCC will decide whether to 
allow tiie election to their dub 
of a previously banned group: 
women. Or, as they are known 
at Lord's, ladies. 

All 18,000 MCC members — 
strictiy male members, obvi- 
ously — are being asked to vote 
on an issue which, when it was 
last raised in a plebiscite, 
gained only marginally more 
electoral support than the Ref- 
erendum Party. In 1991, more 
than 65 per cent of those voting 
were against the idea of sharing 
their Long Room with Females. 
Well, other than the cleaners. 
But this time Is different This 
time, there is the small matter 
of the National Lottery. 

The MCC. seeking both to 
expand the architectural gem 
of Lord's and to buy up Shen- 
ley Park cricket ground in 
Hertfordshire as an addi- 
tional coaching and playing 
facility. Is after Lottery 
funding. The Lottery board, ‘ 
however, chastened by rows 
over donations to elitist 
operations such as the Royal 
Opera House, could not be 
seen to look favourably on an 
organisation whose rules pre- 
dude half the population. 
Hence the committee of the 
MCC has recommended that 
members, if they want to see 
their dub expand, vote in 
favour of universal suffrage. 

But. since the motion 
requires a two-thirds majority 
to be passed, it will take an 
electoral turnaround of May 1 
proportions to effect change. 
And for many members, heads 
wedged firmly in the sand, a 
positive vote would represent 
suicidal acquiescence. As one 
MCC stalwart succinctly put 
It “We don’t want Germaine 
Greer and her pals tramping 
through our pavilion just to 
please the bloody Lottery.” 

It is a quaint assumption 
among the more conservative 
members at Lord's (now 
there’s an intriguing thought) 
that never mind the Grace 
Gates, the floodgates are about 


to be opened to a frightful 

bat talio n of Greenham 
Common veterans camped in 
anticipation along St John’s 
Wood Road. Perhaps Messrs 
Button and Tufton would be 
reassured if the next time they 
were at a Test match they 

lifted their eyes up from their 
navels and glanced around the 
glorious acres afLord's Into 
those areas where public ac- 
cess is open to all sexes. Then 
they win spot how few women 
currently take the opportu- 
nity to go and watch cricket. 

Also, and This may come as 
a shock to the members, 
though Greer may have many 
ambitions in life, she does not. 
among them, number spend- 
ing her summers ossifying in 
tiie Lord's pavilion. Which is a 
shame, since she would liven 
the place up. providing a level 
of conversation on a different 
planet from that overheard 
the last time I watched cricket 
there. On that occasion the - 
talk largely involved the 
potential savings associated 
with switching from a petrol 
to a diesel-engined Rover 440. 

But what is really harden- 
ing the resolve of the Taliban 
wing of the MCC membership 
is the possibility being 
discussed openly by revolu- 
tionary elements on the com- 
mittee that a last track might 
be developed to allow some 
ladies to circumnavigate an 
institution almost as venera- 
ble as the dub itself: the wait- 
ing list At present standing at 
18 years, it is a badge of com- 
mitment for those who have 
served time in its legendary 
length. Allowing John Major 
to jump the queue because he 
was prime minister was bad 
enough, but letting an individ- 
ual leap-frog precedent simply 
because they’ve got bumps on 
their chest is not on. 

S UCH is the head of 

steam being developed 
over (he issue that this 
afternoon’s vote is 
about as easy to call as the 
result of the next Test If Eng- 
land lose that one. though, the 
consequence will be little more 
than a tabloid inquisition. If 
this vote goes the wrong way, 
however, cricket as a whole 
will suffer, as it finds its r uling 
body is unable to inject its 
snout into the trough ofLot- 
tery funding, punished for 300 
years of petty prejudice. 

Meanwhile, in an indication 
of the distance between the 
ordinary cricket fan and the 
ruling elite, when a couple of 
members of the Barmy Army, 
pinking up on the boundaries 
of Caribbean cricket grounds, 
were asked their opinion about 
women, cricket and the MCC, 
their thoughts turned to that 
streaker who ran across the 
outfield at Port of Spain. They 
were anxious lest her perfor- 
mance had stripped her of the 
right to join. 


Vickery appeals against punch ban 



Propped np . . . Phil Vickery is backed by club and country 


Robert A rms trong reports on England’s 
attempt to overturn the citation procedure 


T HE England prop PhO 
Vickery has lodged an 
appeal with the Interna- 
tional Board against the 30- 
day ban he received for 
punching Colin Charvis dur- 
ing Saturday’s 60-26 victory 
over Wales at Twickenham. 

Vickery’s appeal, which is 
supported by Roy Manock. 
the Rugby Football Union's 
disciplinary officer, and Clive 
Woodward, the England 
coach, must be dealt with by 
the board within seven days. 

The appeal will challenge 
the fairness of the citing rule, 
which requires that a player 
found guilt}* at a disciplinary 
hearing must be dealt with in 
the same way as if the referee 
had seen the offence and sent 
him off. 

Vickery's minimum 30-day 
suspension means he would 
miss En gland ** match against 
Scotland at Murrayfield on 
March 22. 

Peter Boyle, the matcb com- 


missioner. was compelled 
under the rules to treat Vick- 
ers' as if be had in feet been 
sent off for punching. How- 
ever. If the referee Colin 
Hawke had seen the Glouces- 
ter forward punching Char- 
vis. be would probably have 
done no more than show him 
the yellow card, a penalty 
that becomes null and void at 
the end of the match. 

"Discipline among the Eng- 
land players is vital,” said 
Woodward. "Nevertheless, it 
is essential that this unbal- 
anced regulation is changed. 

“I will give my frill support 
to Roy Manock and the efforts 
of the RFU to get it reviewed. 
This regulation is counter- 
productive for the players 
and the sport" 

Manock said: "The feet that 
the player appealed against 
the punishment highlights 
the anomaly of a regulation 
which is affecting the game. I 
wrote to the International 


Board on this subject In De- 
cember and I’m looking for 
ward to their response. 

“As the referee did not see 
this incident and the citation 
■was proved by the match com- 
missioner. the player receives 
a ban of 30 days which affects 
his career, his club and the 
country he represents. 

“It's a regulation which 
must be reviewed as soon as 
possible by the IB to ensure 
that these Inconsistencies do 
not re-occur." 

If Vickery's appeal is un- 
successful, his next chance to 
play for England will be 
against Ireland at Twicken- 
ham on April 4. He would 
miss out on a £3.000 match fee 
for the Scotland game as well 
as potential club bonuses tn 
Premiership games against 
Wasps and Saracens. 

Gloucester made a state- 
ment of support for Vickery 
yesterday. “The appeal has 
been passed to the Interna- 
tional Board.." it said. 
"Gloucester ftiily support Phil 
Vickery in this matter. 


YatM's court action, page 15 




Hume has been 22 years in the post and has seen four prime 
ministers and three archbishops of Canterbury, His public image is 
one of piety dignity and eloquence. He manages that difficult feat — 
to appear spiritual even on television. 

Should the leader of England’s catholics retire? 
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Guardian Crossword No 21,206 

Set by Audreus 



Across 


1 When parking, sweetness is 
not to be trusted ( 6 ) 

4 Clothes for the short man? I 

am short, that's the point ( 6 ) 
9 Birds bring another bird 
back (4) 

10 e.g. Wat Tyler writ large in 
red ( 10 ) 

11 Crosses the bar to get the 
Spanish oil ( 6 ) 

12 Changing into gear that’s 
attractive ( 8 ) 

13 Get garage to deliver the 

cement additive 19 } 

15 Detectives reversing in 
heavy goods vehicle {4} 

16 Container for the wine (4) 

17 Kitchen equipment from 
third school broken up or 
musing (4-5) 

21 Make familiar charge mostly 
to the cat ( 8 ) 


22 Relative accorded points: 

teat’s a relief (9) 

24 Including the note, price 
isn't bad — we have takers? 
( 10 ) 

26 Sun-god's hot spots ( 4 j 

26 Gets thrown out with those 

not acceptable beinq 

topless (6) 

27 Quiet female follows Henrv 
to become a Joiner ( 6 ) 

Down 


1 Employing Dad before 
taking a break (7) 

2 On active service in 

Sodbury. heads for a place 

of refreshment (5) 

3 Attention — advert fora 

muffler |7) 

8 s ? r ,wheft9 ^ 

6 SS 1 ?,?" 9 ,n sumrn ««'me 

with the mountains ( 9 ) 



cnosswom solution 21 ,20s 


7 Walk with tee Marshal In 
London (7) 

8 Internet meant to be 
amusing?(l3) 

14 ^ “Far from the 

Madding Crowd" ( 9 ) 

16 Conceal direction to the 

Island (7) 

18 Sharpen pen with integrity 

19 ywih king in drink, the 

issue is disloyalty (7) 

20 b*ng exact, almost 
< -neat in a way (6) 

*3 Settle tor the fish (5) 

SoUrtion tomorrow 

OUr SOlV*"** 
338 238 Cate cost 5Qp 
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